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AGRICULTURAL. 


Ir there is any work which requires 
doing in the best way possible it is the 
setting out of fruit trees. [tis a work 
which is expected to endure and bring 


profit for ten or twenty years, and 


should not be done hastily.—Exchange. | 


THERE is no farm industry that requires 
more careful attention to details than 
dairying. 


and consequently butter-fat, is lost; 
they are not sheltered and cared for in| 
winter, a part of the food is wasted ; | 
if they are not milked by persons in| 
sympathy with them, who milk them 
clean, butter-fat is lost; if the cow is| 
exposed to foul odors, the flavor of the | 
butter is injured; if the milk is not set 
for cream very soon after it is drawn| 


from the cow, or run through a sepa- 
rator, a large percentage of the fat goes 
into the pig-trough; if the cream is not 
properly ripened the loss of fat in the 
buttermilk is twice as large as it should 
be, and the butter suffers in flavor. 
Churn at too high a temperature and 
the grain of the butter will be injured; 
at too low a temperature and part of 
the fat is left in the buttermilk. 
a minute too long and the grain is well- 
nigh destroyed; work too long and the 
Put up the finest 


butter in untidy parcels and your trade 


Churn 


same thing results. 


willsoon be done.—Prairie Farmer. 


Oleo Not In Favor. 


Bogus butter has fewer friends than 
ever. During the past year 
has been used than in the preceding; 
million 
to the preliminary 


The per cent. of 


the decrease being over five 
pounds, according 
government report. 


decrease is nearly one-ninth. 


Another cause of unpepularity is the 


fact that the people are coming to un-| 


derstand whut the stuff is made of, or 
at least whatsort of materials unscru- 
There 
are seventeen patents on bogus butter, 


pulous makers are liable to use. 


and these call for the following choice 
list of materials in making the imita- 
tion dairy products: 


Sugar of lead, bisulphate of lime, 
saltpetre, borax, boracic acid, salicylic 
acid, orris root, cotton seed oil, vege- 
table oils, bitaric acid, bicarbonate of 
soda, nitrate of potassa, glycerine, cap- 
sylic acid, cuparic acid, alum, capsic 
acid, sulphite of soda, cows’ udder, com- 
mercial sulphuric acid, pepsin, salsoda, 


tallow, lard, sea salt, farinaceous flour, | 


butyric ether, caustic potash, carbonic 
acid, sulphuric acid, castor oil, chalk, 
slippery elm bark, caul, oil of sesame, 
oil of sunflower seeds, olive oi!, curcu- 
mine, turnip seed oil, broma choralum, 
chlorate of potash, nitre, oil of sweet 


If the cows are not supplied | 


abundantly with pourishing food, milk, | 
’ v1 if | pork'to suppty our own markets is not 


| receiving that attention by our farmers 


less oleo | 


Hostile | 
laws in many of the states have doubt: | 
less checked the traffic to some extent. | 


The Raising of Swine. 

The bulletin of the Maine State 
Board is given up to the opinions of its 
correspondents as tothe profitableness | 
of swine raising, and the best breeds 
and methods for the purpose. The cor- 
respondents all agree that the raising of 

pigs on a dairy farm is necessary to util- 

ize the waste products, but most of 

them are doubiful as to there being 

little, if any profit in raising them, 

j}under any other circumstances. We, 
give herewith some of the communica- | 
| tions on the subject :— 

Pigs are essential upon a dairy farm, 

|where butter is manufactured. The} 
/waste products of the dairy furnish a 
most excellent food for swine. Winter | 
pigs require extra care and feed, yet 

when properly fed with warm food and 
|rightly cared for they make profitable 
hogs. Spring pigs can be keptina good 

pasture the entire summer and will re- 

quire very little except dairy wastes to 

make profitable growth. Pigs, to bring 
the owner a profit as pork, should not 

be fed over nine months. Keep the 

breeds that will come to maturity and 

make a well proportioned hog when 

eight or nine months of age. Keep the 

pigs growing every day. See how much 

you can get them to eat, rather than, 
how little. The last few weeks is when | 
the corn meal should be fed. A healthy, 

hearty pig, well developed and muscular 

| will fatten very quickly and make the 

best of pork when fed liberally upon 

|corn meal and milk the last month.— | 
|W. E. Leland, West Minot. 


last 


I believe that the making of choice | 


that its merits deserve. I have always | 


| thought that the Chester was about the | 


best breed. This year my pigs are a 
cross between a thoroughbred Yorkshire 


| boar and a grade Chester sow, and I am 


much pleased with them. I believe in 
my locality about the best way to feed a 
| pig is as follows: Have the pigs come in| 
April, and when two weeks old have a 
trough for them in a pen that they can 
run into, give them milk and a few! 
bread crumbs at first until they get to | 
eating, then add a small quantity of 
middlings or buckwheat meal and in- 
crease the amount as they require it. 
Take them from the sow at four weeks 
of age. Now feed them on milk, ground 
and peas, and buckwheat meal 
Feed them on quite thin feed 
until they get stretched out with a good 
frame, and gradually increase their 
Barley meal is a good thing 
to add to the bill of fare. Feed all they 
| will eat up clean three times a day, and | 
market when from six to eight months, 
old.— Daniel M. Libby, Amity. 


oats 
mixed. 


solid food. 


I think that corn meal and milk is the 

| best feed for pigs. I saw one pig that | 
| was kept on this feed, and the day he | 
| was six months old he dressed 374| 
| pounds. I think the best feed for brood | 
sows is pea and oat meal. [ get the 

best pigs when I feed this meal; boiled 

peas are the best feed for fatting hogs. I 
think that seven or eight months old is 

the most profitable age to kill.—S. W. 

Taber, Washburn. 

In the past it was the highest ambition 
of the farmer more especially, and his 
| neighbors, to raise the biggest hog, even | 
for home consumption, and I among the 
/rest. But with long experience I am 
| satisfied that two swine from 250 to! 
| 300 pounds at ten to fourteen months 
‘old, while paying for their keep on the | 
|manure in the barn cellar, are prefer- | 
| able to one of 600 puunds at twice that | 
,age brought up in idleness, and much 
| better flavored meat if well dressed and | 
salted.—G. E. Chadbourne, Bridgton. | 


| Generally speaking, we cannot afford 


| to keep swine anu buy all feed. As the | 
| price of pork advances let no farmer | 
‘lose his head and double ap on hogs; | 
|the wisest farmer will keep a steady | 





Baile . | > ’ 
soak in mi'k from one feeding to the next. their growth all through the winter | degrees of frost without any bad ef- 
—W. W. Andrews, Otisfield. | wherever the temperature in the sun | fect, but blanched celery is very suscep- 
In regard to the best breed of swine» | es much above freezing. Wheat) tible to frost; for this reason it should 





my preference is Berkshires, but the| grows at a temperature at or above! be stored much earlier than the other | 
n) 


farmer must be governed somewhat by |45 degrees. Strawberries, doubt!ess,| which had better be left out until near 
his situation, and if only breeding in a| stow with about the same warmth. Thanksgiving, or as late as possible, ac- 
small way, had best raise the breed that) If the roots of the plants are very cording to the weather outlook. The 
is most in evidence in his immediate} long, trim them back to about four | best time to pnt in is from October 20 
locality, as the keeping of a boar to|inches. Let the hole in which they are | 0 November 20, according to latitude 
serve only a few sows is too costly. A set be large enough to spread the roots | and section of country. 

pure bred boar (and no other should be|as near fan-shape as possible. Press| Last fall being so open and mild, a 
used) should be kept as long as he is| fine, moist dirt firmly about the roots, great deal of celery was put in a month 
vigorous, and the sows when once | jetting it cover the roots firmly up to too soon, consequently it did not keep 


proved good breeders should be kept| the bud, but no higher. Nothing checks|®* long as it otherwise would have | 
The | growth as much as a bud covered and done. We made this mistake last year) | 


until seven or eight years old. ; 7 
breeding stock should have a run at! choked by earth. Prepare the soil for | #nd the lesson taught will not be for- 


| gotten, as our celery was out by Febru- 


/nure pile and think they pay their keep 


pasture the same as the cows and sheep, 
and in the winter will live almost en- 


tirely on clover hay. Have pigs dropped | 
‘cultivated green crop has been turned | Wrking against the gardeuer, that when 


the last of March, and with care another 
litter can be secured in August. Would 
kill the early pigs at seven to eight 
months, and the late ones at from four to 
five. 
ribs of the young hogs, when properly 
marketed, will leave the rest of the pork 
ata very low cost. And please remem- 
ber that if you give the hog a chance he 
is the cleanliest animal that we have on 
the farm.—W. B. Nutter, South Port- 
land. 

The breed of hogs kept in this section 
is Chester. 
they are the best 


Most farmers work their hogs, either in| listed land is the best to plant in. More 
the orchard rooting up the ground, or | fertilizer can be used now than was safe 
working over the manure pile, or muck, | earlier in the fall. 


or soil of some kind to increase the ma-| 


that way. But for raising pork, I 


think the Berkshires are the most profit-| when it comes in contact with its roots. 


able, as they fat easier, I think, thar 
Chester.—J. E. Cartret, Baldwin. 

| believe that the best breed of hogs in 
America, today,is the large improved 
English Berkshire. The next best 





strain is a direct cross with a pure| Over them during the winter while the 
blooded White Chester. The Berkshires | Plants are dormant and will then do no 
are quick growers, of splendid shape, | harm. 4 
Their meat, | are also excellent for top dressing, 
when slaughtered, is unsurpassed for | Splendid berries can be made with them 


with very small bones. 


excellence. 
and there is scarcely any waste trom | 


flanks, as hogs of this breed are round | $0il often necessitates a much higher 
and firm all over.—J. E. Cornish, Bow-| bed to plant on. 


doin ham. 





Strawberry Culture for October 
Planting. 
Octover is rather an off month in| 


strawberry culture proper. 
it pays to stir the soil shallowly after | 


The hams, shoulders and spare-| 


| 


Most farmers here think/ down almost level with a drag or with 
all purpose hogs.| hoes, and it is ready to plant. Freshly | deep as the tops of the plants, make a, 


Hams are plump and lean | @lone. 


| state all the winter, fertilizer cannot be | 


a rain. 
rain fail to come it should be dusted off 


Although | . plant wet with dew or rain, winter or 
| summer. 


planting as follows: : ; 
Plow the land as early and deeply as|*"Y 1, When it should have kept until 

Bie | :; 
possible. If a crop of pea vines or other| 4Ptil 1. There are so many influences 


under, all the better. If such crop has | * slight frost comes he gets nervous and 


been turned under, a top dressing of | cannot feel contented until all his crops | 


agricultural lime (500 to 1000 pounds ; ®¥¢ stored away safely. 
per acre) will pay. | It is a better policy at the first ap- 
Run off the rows three feet apart. 
the land is scarce, two and a half feet | one-half the crop, leaving the other half 
will do. Sow in the drill 300 to 500 | growing outside as long as it is possible 
pounds of cotton-seed meal and mix it| do so. Frequently we experience 
thoroughly with the soil by running a_ two or three weeks of fine weather after 
small-toott cultivator or harrow down | the first frost that is sufficient to damage 
the drill ‘the blanched celery, but not the un- 
furrow from each side. blanched. 


Trenches one foot in width and as 


List on this with one light 
Knock the list 


| 


very convenient and safe plan for win- 
ter storage. In these pack the celery 
not too close, if they have a ball of 
earth and good roots, the latter will not 
need be covered with sand, leave ex- 
posed to the weather as much as possi- 


I tind that of all fertilizers cotton- 
seed meal is the safest to use in the 
drill. It is less apt to harm a plant 


~trendredpoands of sulphate of | 
potash or 200 pounds of kainit and 200 Horning, “tfthe-temporature..is abo 
pounds of dissolved bone or acid phos- 
phate per acre should be applied around | approaches, 


the plants a little later. It can be sown | S®"Y- ' 
| Some air space should be allowed be- 


‘tween the tops and the covering. For 
this purpose old boards or pea brush 
may be used laid over the celery, to 
hold up the covering. 

If the new way of growing celery in 
rows on the level is prevalent, an excel- 





heavy covering is necess- 


Wood ashes and stable manure 


In Florida and the far South a wet 


is to cover it just where grown. If 
three or four rows of celery at fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart are left, then as 
‘cold weather is near, make a rough 
Should it be so sown and the| '0°f over it by laying boards or sticks 
/upon supports, upon 
| quantity of old cornstalks, then cover 
with leaves, salt hay or strawy manure, 
q|enough to keep out the frost, or any 


7] 


The plants there re-| 
maining green and in a tender, growing | 
safely sowu On them except just before 
these piace a 


with brooms. Never sow fertilizer on 


It will be sure to stick an 


every packing rain till freezing weather» |}... 0. W. Blacknall, Kittrell, N. C. | 8Pate 6x3 hotbed sash may be used in- 
.—O. W. , » N.C. 


few continue it as late as October. Still 
no truce must be given weeds and grass | 
to mature seed and make toil for the | 
coming year. 


| stead, these, if laid across and covered 
| with straw, etc., will keep out frost and 
|water successfully. This method is 
What is the best way to keep celery | well worth trying, as the best flavored 





Storing Celery. 


If not done earlier, it will also pay to| through the winter, asks a correspon-| celery will be secured, since it retains 
chop in around the plants 200 to 300 | dent of American Gardening. I have} that peculiar nutty flavor found in well- 


pounds of the fertilizer, formula god 
which will be given a little further on 
in this article. 


always put it in trenches one foot wide | grown celery. 
in the lot and covered it with dirt and) A few years ago, after filling the 
cornstalks, but it does notkeep. I have | trenches and cellar we had some 300 


Except in the farthest North, October | ® good dry gravel bottom cellar to my | rather small plants left over; we did not 
is usually the time for fall planting. house where there is no furnace; why | like to throw them away, although they 
A September set plant is better, pro.| would it not be a good plan to pack the) were not needed. On the north side ot 


vided rain follows and pots it at once| celery in sand in this cellar? 


I nave the| an outhouse in an entirely out-of-the- 


to growing. But nothing is as damag-| Red Rose, Boston Market, Giant Pascal, | way corner was a trench one and one- 


ing to a strawberry plant as to be| «nd Golden Self-Bianching.—T. M. 


checked by drought soon afier it is put | 


half feet wide by two feet in depth. Into 
W. M. Edwards replies as follows to| this we finally set the plants Thanks- 


If| Pearance of hard frost to store away | 


ble, and cover with some light material | 
before frost; taking this off again in the | several of the Maine creameries and 


thirty-five degrees, as colder weather | their July and August milk into cheesé, | 


| instead of running the churn all through 


\the results. 


lent plan, to have fine celery in winter, | 


lin the fall. 


putting on all summer is rapidly de- 


into the ground. It is slow to recover | these questions :— giving week, and about a foot above the 





One thing is noticeable at all the large | Fall Condition and Winter Protec- 


fairs this fall—there is an inquiry for 
good oxen and steers. At Kennebec 
county fair three weeks ago, more stock 
changed hands than for the past four 
years. Although it may be said this 
is not mach of itself, it shows that 
things are beginning to move. 

With improvement in prices of stock 
will very likely come better prices for 
dairy goods. Jn fact, butter has already 
stiffened in price, and the future looks 
bright for the dairyman, in that this 
winter’s prices will go still higher. 
| There is less butter in cold storage than 
last year at this time, and at the present 
rates of withdrawal, if receipts do not 
rnn heavier than late receipts give prom- 
ise for, the cold storage stock will be 
reduced to figures way down below last 
year. The export trade is also more 
than last year. Boston, New York and 
Montreal shipments foot up a very 
much larger export trade than last year, 
which shows that dairy products are go- 
ing out of the country. With smaller 
stock, increased consumption from a) 
revival ot business, and larger exports, 
the outlook is surely encouraging for 
cow owners. 

The revival of manufacturing opera. 
tions, the enlargement of trade and gen- | 
eral business, means thousands of labor- 
ers employed which have been without 
| work, and living from hand to mouth. 
Money put into circulation by trade and 
| manufacture means larger consumption 
of dairy products, for the laborer finds 
butter and cheese to be indispensable 
| adjuncts to his living. 

Speaking of cheese reminds me that 


iries have turned 





the hot weather. Those that have adopt- 
ed this plan have been well pleased with 
Cheese has ruled higher 
in price, comparatively, than butter 
this year, so when butter runs down 
low in price in mid-summer, the milk 
turned into cheese paid well for the 
change. 
FALL CARE OF COWS. 

Stock should not be allowed to 
remain out of doors during cold rains 
Neither should the farmer 
get the idea into his head that cattle, 
sheep or horses can subsist on frozen 
Cattle can keep up an outside 
appearance, but the fat they have been 


grass. 


creasing; and if he did not know it 
before, he will soon find out that frozen 
grass is poor stuff to make cream of, 
| It is far better to begin feeding grain 
early, if it is discontinued at all through 
‘the summer, so that there will be no 
undue falling off in the milk yield —a 
thing to be avoided.—L. F. Abbott in 
| the Practical Dairyman. 


How to Tell the Age of a Sheep. 


Our readers may just as well begin to 
gather up facts with reference to sheep 
growing first as last. One of the first 
things to do is to learn how to tell the 
age of a sheep, in order that when they 
come to buy some shrewd shepherd may 

|not put a lot of old pelters on them. 
| While it is not wise to look a gift horse 





tion. 


The conditions of the berry plant at 
the close of the growing season is a cer- 
tain indication of the product the follow- 
ing year. 

Let usexamine: Is the foliage free 
from rust and blight? Is the cane ma_ 
tured and well ripened? Is it stocky 
and well supplied with strong, vigorous 
buds? Is it free from spot, speck and 
blemish? Are the roots light, fibrous 
and strong? Is the pith, the vital or es- 
sential part of the plant, bright, fresh and 
firm. If so, we are assured that with 
afair season and proper winter protec- 
tion, a full crop may be expected. 

In many localities I fear berry canes 
now so promising, are greatly injured 
by early spring frosts, severely freezing 
the young shoots when but a few inches 
high. This injury is observed only in 
the pith, the life marrow being dark and 
shrunken, a few inches above the ground. 
The cane above and below showing a 
fine vigorous growth. Canes so af- 
fected are almost certain to mature no 
fruit the coming season. Examine them 
closely. 

In any event, it is important to save 
all good canes by most thorough winter 
protection. This is best done by bend- 
ing bushes to the ground and covering 
with fresh earth. The process has been 
described many times, but needs to be 
repeated again. It should be under- 
stood that the roots of plants are very 
flexible and may be turned and doubled 
in any direction. 

In laying bushes down for winter the 
bending must be in the roots and below 
the surface of the ground. It is not at 


‘all dificu 


care and practise. 

This method of protection is given at 
an expense of seven or eight dollars per 
acre. There is no doubt whatever as to 
the great advantage of such protection, 
and it should be practised in all latitudes 
where the thermometer ever reaches ten 
degrees below zero. Never attempt to 
grow berries in northern climates with- 
out winter protection. It may be done 
any time after frosts and before the 
ground freezes. Select a time when 
there is no frost in the ground or bush, 
remove two or three inches of dirt from 
base of hill, gather the canes in close 
form, with a wide fork or well protected 
hands, and bend gently in direction to 
be laid, while second party inserts fork 
near opposite base or with foot pressed 
firmly against the hill, it is forced to 
the ground bending only in the root and 
covered with dirt. The top of succeed- 
ing hill resting along the side of pre- 
ceding hill.—M. A. Thayer, Sparta, 
Wisconsin. 





Stock and Dairy Notes. 


Provide the sheep plenty of pure fresh 
water; it will tell in your next wool 
clip. 

Receipts of sheep at Chicago during 
September amounted to 397,166 head, 
which is 4,346 more than ever before 
received in a single month. 


A horse blanket is not costly and 


from a check of this kind, especially in 
autumn. And September is all too apt 
to give it just such a check. 

In October, even if the soil is not 
more moist, it is cooler, and the sun is 
weak; just the conditions that the 
strawberry loves. Plants set then are 
not apt to wilt, even without rain. 

October-set plants undoubtedly bloom 
and bear earlier and larger berries than 
those set earlier. They are often a 
week earlier than berries on plants set 
in the spring or summer before. 

If the plants are vigorous and the 
soil rich and well prepared a fair crop 
of exceedingly fine berries will be the 
result the following spring. In the far 


almonds, oil of peanuts, peroxide of| hand in all departments of his business, South fall set plants bear their main 


manganese, stomach of pigs, sheep or 
calf, nitrate of soda, 
juice, mustard seed oil, mtric acid, dry 
blood albumen, sugar, bulyric acid, bi- 
carbonate of potash, chloride of sodium, 
caustic soda, corn starch, coloring mat- 
ter. 

No wonder that the consumer, as evi- 
denced by the government returns, is 
beginning to say, ««No, thank you; none 
of this in ours!” and the honest old cow 
jsagain coming to the front. 


'regardless of fluctuating prices. [| 


bennie oil, gastric| believe in having two crops of hogs to| plants start the summer 


|slaughter each year; if I intend a cer-| 
| tain pig for the butcher I get him there | 
at soon as safe and practicable. Milk, | 
apples, potatoes, pumpkins, middlings | 
and bran are good feedfor growth of 
boneand muscle, and corn meal for the | 
final finish. It does not pay me to cook | 
anything for hogs except potatoes for) 


pigs. I usually allow meal and bran to| 





crop the following spring. Then the 
large and 
stocky, and will make a better growth 
and bear a heavier crop the next spring 
than if they had been planted only the 
spring before instead of the fall preced. 
ing that spring. 

More care should be taken with fall 
set plants, so they may get all the 
growth possible before cold weather 
comes. Well started, they continue 


In a dry, cool cellar as described above 
it will be possible to keep celery for 
;about two months after putting it in. 
Any that may be required for use later 
than that, had better be left outside in 
trenches. 


Ina cellar that is fairly light, 
celery will sometimes keep longer than 
just stated if smail and sown late, and 
not blanched outside before placing it 
there. Dig up the plants carefully, with 
| all the roots available, stand it upright 
against the wall about four to six inches 
apart, one row at atime—then cover the 
roots with sandy loam or sand. Then 
proceed again as before by placing an- 
other row of plants and cover with sand 
and so on until the quantity required is 
placed, or space is utilized. Keep the 
rows six inches apart, as if too close to- 
gether they will heat up and commence 
to rot immediately. Air should be ad- 
mitted as muzh as possible whenever the 
weather is not too frosty. 

Celery for winter should not be 
blanched, only just enough for imme- 
diate use, and as it will quickly blanch 
as soon as stored away in its winter 
quarters. It is well to bear in mind that 
| unblanched celery will withstand several 





plants we nailed a rough roof of old | in the mouth, it is always wise to look 


boards, and covered it with a foot of | an old sheep in the mouth. At about a 
soil, and strawy manure and rubbish| year old two large teeth appear in the 
/were thrown upon it to exclude al!) front part of the lower jaw; this indi 
|frost. The plants were then left and | cates a yearling. The English court of 
| forgotten all about until April 1, when| law has decided that the appearance of 
the manure was being turned over to/| these two teeth marks the change from 
rot for spring use, but most of it was/a lamb into a sheep. At about two 
|still frozen hard. It was nearly May | years old a sheep has four large teeth 
when the celery pit was opened, and | in the middie part of the lower jaw; 
every root had grown and blanched out these, however, frequently appear at 
into fine medium-sized celery, and very | twenty months old, and occasionally a 
toothsome. This supply lasted until two-year-old will show a yearling 
within a few days of June, and was very mouth, and a yearling a two-year-old 
highly appreciated. /mouth; this is na ural and reasonable, 
for nature seems to take account of 
The Dairy Outlook. | development rather than age, and a 
With the improvement in general | sheep that has been pushed to early 
business, better prices for dairy pro- maturity may reasonably be expected 
ducts may be lookedfor. That there ig | to show the development in the teeth. 
an improvement in business circles is| At thirty months old there are six large 
evident in many directions. For one | permanent incisors, and at forty 
thing in the farmers’ interests, stock of | months eight, which indicates a full 
all kinds, if not actually advancing in| mouth, or a four-year-old sheep. Ex- 
price, is held at higher figures than three | treme age is indicated by the teeth look- 
months ago, and farmers are inclined to | ing like shoe pegs, that is, round and 
hold on to their stock, as hay is plenty,|long—and by a broken mouth, that the 
andthe outlook they think is for better | sheep has begun losing its teeth. Don’t 
prices in the near future. buy that sheep.—Wallace’s Farmer. 











saves the horse from colds and diseases 
in winter. Progressive dairymen now 
blanket their cows when taking them to 
fairs in order to protect against drafts 
of air due to causes that may not he an- 
ticipated.—N. Y. Farmer. 


Whenever a sheep begins to lose wool 
it shows its digestion has become im- 
pared, causing fever. In most cases 
this means that the sheep is past its 
prime, so that it can no longer chew 
its food as formerly. The sooner such 
a sheep is disposed of the better for the 
farmer’s profit. It is not possible, even 
by feeding ensilage,to keep sheep in 
good condition after their teeth fail.— 
Cable. 


It is important that milk should be 
set only in tin vessels of good quality. 
The cheap tin sold on five and ten-cent 
counters is so thin a wash that it is 
really corroded to the under metal, 
which gives a ruinous flavor to the 
milk, if it sours in the vessel at all. 
Where used for holding milk the tin 
should be of xxx grade. This is more 
durable, stiffer and less affected by the 
acid in sour milk.—Practical Dairy- 
man. 
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The Water Supply on the Farm. 


Water, not bread, is the staff of life. 
Proof is in the relative weights of water 
and dry matter in the live animal. Some 
sixty per cent of the weight of an ani- 
mal is water. Fortunately water is free 
to the farmer— rather, it should be free. 
It it costs him dear, aa it often does, it 
is generally his own fault. It costs 
him dear if it is water polluted by filth 
or is located in some inaccessible place, 
putting him and his animals to incon- 
venience and discomfort to obtain it. I 
often think that it is a positive evil to 
have a fine spring or running stream 
located, say, a quarter of a mile from 
the barns; an eighth is bad enough, for 
then there is such a likelihood that the 
animals will be expected to travel that 
distance every day for their drinks. 
Think of ita moment. Put the water 
even the eighth of a mile from the barn, 
and say the horses are watered there. 
Three trips a day with work horses 
means three-quarters of a mile of travel, 
and generally not over the smoothest 
road. This amounts to some 270 miles 
each year, and a farmer may live sixty 
years on his farm. Put it low and say 
that he travels but 15,000 miles in wat- 


ering his horses dnring his lifetime; | 


what does that amount to? 

As a sheep man I object tv small 
streams for watering sheep. If your 
neighbor above you has sheep infested 
with parasites you stand a chance of 
getting them among your own sheep. 
There is, too, often a strip of marshy 
land along the stream. and that is no 
place for the flock. Swine-breeders 
know to their sorrow the cost of water- 
ing at running streams where contagion 
is so easily carried with the current. 

A spring high enough above the farm 
to be carried in iron pipes to the yards 
and buildings is a blessing. Next to 
this comes the well and wind-pump. 
Not long ago there could not be so much 
said in favor of farm wells. Dug wells 
are sink holes of iniquity, summer re- 
sorts for mice, toads, worms and in- 
sects, breeding places for typhoid fever 
and The drainage of 
the yards, of distant privy vaults and 
sink-drains is to these wells. There is 
no practical remedy. The driven well, 
put down where there are tight veins of 
clay to keep out surface water, is gener- 

Nothing can get in it from 
Seepage of surface impurities is 
almost impossible. In our own village 
when water was extremely bad and 
much typhoid prevailed, many wells had 
their waters searched for traces of or- 
ganic impurities, and so far as I heard 
not one driven well showed aught but 
pure water. At the cross-roads, where 
we now live, there had been for many 
years a toll-house. It had water from a 
dug well and the water tasted bad, as 
there were some marshy places near by, 
Sickness was very common at this toll- 
house. When I built our little house, | 
filled this old well and had a new one 
driven close to the kitchen door. We 
have never had better health than while 
drinking this water, although it is nota 
deeper well than the old one nor very 
far distant. This is one of the strong 
points of the driven well—that it can be 
put any place where it is desired, within 
the stable, at the kitchen door, in the 
barn yard wherever it is most con- 
venient. 

Certain!y if your subsoil is of sand or 
gravel or is not water-tight the driven 
well will afford no security against 
water pollution. It will, however, in 
any position be free from danger of in- 
vasion by rats, mice or insects. There 
can be no surer or safer investment 
than a good driven well at the house 
and either piped to the barn or another 
one there. It will repay its cost many 
times over. Next I think a good wind- 
pump if not a‘‘thing of beauty” is at 
least ‘‘a joy forever” to the farmer and 
his thirsty animals. 

While on the subject of water let me 
mention what a blessed thing it is to 
have watering troughs at suitable inter- 
vals along the highways. Suppose you 
to be a stranger traveling through a 
country with horse and carriage; how 
your respect for the inhabitants grows 
if they have provided these watering 
places !— Breeders’ Gazette. 


The Ben Davis Apple. 


Of late years much that is detrimental 
has been said of this apple. No doubt 
it has its faults, the same as other varie- 
ties of keeping apples. The oft-repeated 
assertion that they were pithy and taste- 
less is true to some extent at picking 
time. But keep the apple until January 


other diseases. 


ally safe. 
above. 





or later, and note the wonderful im. | while the sprayed trees will have a full) 


provement that has come over it. 
The character of the soil, location, 


etc., where apples are grown, has much | 


to do with the size, taste and color. 
Apples that are grown on low land are 


never as good as those grown on the 


upland. Ben Davis, or any other apple, 
grown along the creek bottoms, will 
not compare for size and color with 
these of the same type grown on higher 
ground. 

Twelve years ago a neighboring fruit- 
grower, Eli Wheaton, set out fifty 
apples trees, forty Rome Beauty and 
ten Ben Davis. They were set out side 


by side, and have received exactly the 


same treatment since. The orchard is 
on high land, facing to the south. The 


soil is of a sandy nature, with a little 
light clay mixed. 

In the fall of 1895 nine barrels of 
salable apples were picked from the ten 
Ben Davis. Last year they were also 
full of fruit. This season, when the 
writer visited the orchard, on Septem- 
ber 22, they were moderately full of 
nice, sound apples, that were coloring 
up finely. The forty Rome Beauty that 
stand by their side have not so far pro- 
duced a single crop. The trees look 
| thrifty, and although they were full of 

bloom last spring there is nota tree that 
has on to exceed a peck of small and in- 
| ferior apples. 

| As before stated, the same care and 
‘attention has been given each. The 
‘trees have been thoroughly and properly 
trimmed, and the fruit on one should 
| be the same as the other. It has been 
intimated by some that the Ben Davis 
/was a slow seller. Yes, they are, if 
/you grow an inferior type. So is any 
| other inferior apple. 
| That the location and nature of the 
| soil has much to do with the taste of the 
‘fruit is generally admitted. While the 
Ben Davis for some may be an apple of 
inferior qualities, for others it is all that 
is wished for. 

The talk that the Ben Davis is looked 
down on by the buying public is only 
the talk of those that have been unsuc- 
cessful in growing them. Show mea 
/nice, smooth red apple, and I will guar- 
,antee you it will sell regardless of its 
name. The apples produced by the 
grower in question, of the Ben Davis 





it is not difficult to control. Compari- 
son of sprayed orchards with unsprayed 
will show that it has paid from 500 to 
1000 per cent. Even though little effect 
can be seen, the benefits from a single 
year will often repay the cost of spray- 
ing for ten years. Those who make 
apple growing a business spray their 
trees and find it profitable. 

Professor Alwood had good results 
from spraying the trees in the early 
spring with concentrated lye diluted to 
three degrees Baume, and then sprayed 
three times with Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green, and had averaged from 30 
to 50 per cent of a crop, when unsprayed 
trees gave but two per cent. 

L. A. Goodman made use of geared 
machines, but found it necessary to use 
large air chainbers holding 20 to 30 gal- 
lons, so that he could stop between the 
trees and spray them thoroughly.—From 
report of American Pomological meet- 
ing. 

Why Barreled Apples Keep. 

If appies were placed loosely in bar- 
rels they would soon rot, though pass- 
ing over only a very short distance of 
travel, and yet, when properly barreled, 
| they can be sent thousands of miles, 
even over the roughest ocean voyage, 
in perfect security. This owing toa 
tact discovered years ago, without any- 
one knowing particularly the reason, 
that an apple rotted from a bruise only 
when the skin was broken. An apple 
can be pressed so as to have indenta~ 








but by spraying in time and thoroughly, 


Aromatic Herbs, 


Lavender, sage thyme, winter savory, 
rue and hyssop should have their tops 
neatly dressed; but not marjoram, bur- 
net, tarragon, tansy, fennel, horehound 
and all kinds of mint should be cut 
close to the ground. After this cutting 
back, where the plants stand apart, 
lightly loosen the earth between the 
plants with the digging fork; then 
spread some fine, well-rotted manure or 
yard scrapings, about one shovelful to 
each plant, and fork itin. The beds of 
close-growing plants, such as mint and 
pennyroyal, will not admit of digging. 
Spake the earth up in the alleys, make it 
fine with the rake and spread a small 
quantity of this fine earth in among the 
plants; then spread a thin coat of fine 
manure, just enough to cover the stems. 
This dressing will be all that will be 
needed to protect the roots during the 
winter, and in spring the roots will 
make a very thrifty growth. Any time 
this month you can successfully plant 
out roots of thyme, hyssop, lavender 
‘and winter savory. These plants can 
| be had from the markets, and will cos, 
‘about five cents per root. Plant in beds 
four feet wide and the roots one foot 
| apart. The soil for herbs must be 


| deeply spaded, one foot at least in depth 





and then made very fine. Spread one 
|inch of fine manure all over the bed, 
| then chop it in withthe hoe. After the 
| roots are set in the ground give them a 
| good watering ; then fill in the earth and 


| press it close up to the roots. Before 


variety, have found sale side by side | tions over its whole surface without any | W/0ter sets in cover with long horse ma- 


with Rome Beauty and others, at the | danger of rotting, providing the skin is | ®U"e- 


same figure. 


The day of the Ben Davis apple is no |fore,a gentle pressure is exercised, so | and the returns large. 


hot broken. In barreling apples there- 


A small bed of herbs can be 
made very profitable; the workis easy 
Thyme, mint 


more past than is the day of the Rome | that the fruit is fairly pressed into each | and sage are always in demand, and sell 


Beauty or other winter varieties that are | other, and it is impossible for any one | * good prices. 
grown for commercial purposes through- ‘fruit to change its place in the barrel on | bY 20 means laborious, and is very suit- | 


out this section. Indeed, on more than 
one fruit grower’s farm has the Ben 
Davis proven 


ture a crop. They have often of late 
years blossomed profusely, set many 
apples, but they have principally 
dropped off before picking time. It 
looks in some instances as,if the Rome 
Beauty, a native of the state, has had 


its day, instead of the much abused Ben | 
Davis, which is surely an apple that is 


holding its own in this section. 

That the Ben Davis is a good keeper 
is admitted by all. While at picking 
time they may be inferior in taste to some 

|other winter varieties, how about the 
saine apple in the late winter and early 


|its journey. In these modern times we 
understand the reason. In the modern 


the bearer, while the | times the airis full of microscopic germs | 
Rome Beauty and others failed to ma-| which produce fermentation, and unless | 


| they can get an entrance into the fruit, 
| rot cannot take place. A mere indenta- 
| tion without a rupture of the outer skin 
|does not permit the action of these mi- 
/crobes.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





Self-Sustaining | Farm Homes. 


It has long been a dream with us to 
| see farming regain some of its oldtime 
| independence by means of diversification 
‘and the making of the farm a home in 
| the first instance, its character as a bus- 
\iness undertaking being placed second. 
| By this is meant that the farmer should 


able for women.—Baltimore American. 


Heading the Herd. 


Every year there is a host of swine 


| growers, breeders and farmers that buy | 


|males to head their herds. Some are 
| very particular as to what they buy, 
| aiming tu get the best, according to their 
judgment. Sometimes judgment is in 
|error; i. e., a breeder may become 
eranky on a certain strain, or on partic- 
‘ular points. He may get his ideas 
‘centered on the head formation, or be 
able to see only the legs and feet. In 
short, too many are unevenly balanced 
/as to the perfect form of the animal. 
| When a man will pay more tor a pedi- 
gree than he will for form, he 1s sure to 


spring months? It is then that the apple | regard the supplying of every want of| wreck as a breeder, sooner or later. 


is at its best. Then, too, most other 
apples are gone and the best prices pre- 


| the family, sofar as possible, from his 
|} own soil aa his first charge, after which 


| When he gets cranky on any other par- 
ticular point, he will also fail. 


vail. The apple that at picking time the production of things to sell for| when a breeder pays long prices for the 


was not the best eating one is now at 
its proper season. If they have been 
,grown on upland they are not tasteless 
and will sell in any market. 

The main drawback in setting out the 
Ben Davis, as wel! as any other apple, is 
to know whether or not they are adapted 
to your soil and climate. Visit the or- 
chards in the vicinity and note the char- 
acter of the soil that the different varie- 
ties do best on. This can easily be 
found out from the owner of the or- 
chard, who will be glad to impart any 
information that he has. This is the 

/ surest and best way to ascertain, beyond 
a doubt, beforehand the apple that will 
do best for you. If you find that the 

|Ben Davis does well in the vicinity on 

‘the same soil as yours, do not hesitate, 
but set out an orchard of them. If, on 
the other hand, you find that repeated 
failures have been had with the Ben 

| Davis, while at their side some other 
| variety has done well, it will be policy 

‘to set out that kind.—Cincinnati Com- 

mercial Gazette. 


| 
| 


Present State of Spraying Orchards, 
| Fifteen years ago, said Prof. W. J. 
| Green of Ohio, orchardists began first 
|to spray for the apple worms, then 
/came the use of fungicides for the apple 
scab, and finally came the use of a com- 
| bined insecticide and fungicide. As 
| long ago as 1891 spraying was gener- 
ally thought to be profitable, but since 
that time many have abandoned spray- 
ing. In 1895 the unsprayed fruit was 
| a8 fair as the sprayed, and in 1896 an 
| abundant crop was obtained without 
|spraying, and the prices were so low 
| that in 1897 little spraying was done. 
Not only will spraying preserve the 
apples from scab, but the June drop is 
reduced, as it prevents the attack of the 
scab on the blossoms and young fruit. 
|In years when rain prevails at the 
|time of blooming, there will often be 


'no crop of fruit on unsprayed trees, 





icrop. The loss of acrop from lack of 
spraying will in such a season often 
amount to thousands of dollars, as they 
| would sell for ahigh price. The present 
year the trees of most varieties bloomed 
profusely, but few fruits set where the 
trees were not sprayed, while sprayed 
| trees have a full crop. The unsprayed 
‘trees are almost defvilated by the scab 
| and are in poor condition to develop 
fruit buds for next year. Even though 
they may bloom, they will be so weak 
that they cannot bear a good crop. 

The apple worm cannot always be 
killed by spraying, and many orchard- 
ists are of the opinion that it does not 
pay to spray for it. Many have the 
same idea regarding the canker worm, 





;money would receive his attention. 
| This supplying of the wants of the far- 
mer’s family is not as practicable as it 
was a generation ortwo ago, for the 
farmer’s family now has many wants 
that cannot be supplied from the farm, 
but so far as may be making the farm 


| 


add tothe happiness of all concerned 
and lessen the necessities for the spend- 
ing of what little money agriculture does 
make for its votariesin supplying the 
family wants. We have written on the 
subject some, talked about it some at 
institutes and elsewhere, and thought 
about it a great deal, and it has all led 
us around to the conclusion that, while 


an occasional one here and there to 
take this view of what the farm ought 
to be, the few who did accept it would 
find themselves better off at the end of 
the year, happier, less at the mercy of 
others and of commercial contingencies, 
and would in every way find farm life 
better worth living. Itis true that if 
the whole body of farmers of a state 
would take this view of the subject, the 
state would not cut so large a figure in 
the statistics representing products sold 
but the chances are that the farmers 
would have more clear money to show 
for the season’s work. This is not sim- 
ply a fad of our own, but has been put 
up to actual test. An Illino’s farmers’ 
club, as reported by one of its members 
inan exchange, adopted are solutien ‘to 
have nothing on our tables that is not 
raised on our farms.” 

Ata recent meeting of the club, he 
goes on to say, reports were called for, 
and a large number reported very fav- 
orably upon the results. A strict ad- 
herence to the resolution had, on many 
farms, resulted ina greatly increased 
variety of garden products and a sur- 
prising increase in bank accounts. One 
all-wheat farmer, was compelled, in or- 
der to carry out the resolution, to aban- 
don his previous system of farming, 
| with the result that, while his cash re- 
ceipts were $400 less than the previoug 
year, his net profits were $200 greater. 
Under the plans of growing money crops 
and relying on their proceeds to supply 
the wants of the family, the farmer may 
handle more money, but a good deal 
less of it stays in his pocketbook, and a 
good many of the wants of the family 
|go unsupplied because the proceeds 
| won't reach, whereas, with a farm on 
which the making of a home and sup- 
plying its wants are the first consider- 
ation, the receipt of a cash income being 
made subsidiary thereto, the family live 
better, enjoy life more, and with well. 
directed effort, have more money at the 
end of the year.— Wisconsin Farmer. 








it would be difficult to induce more than | 


reputation of a family and pedigree, and 


neglects form and other points, making | 


}up quality, he is sure to lose money 
| before he gets started on the right track. 

A question to this effect is often 
asked a breeder; ‘‘ What strain or family 
;do you handle?” showing that breeders 


sufficient unto itself would, we believe, | are dividing up and breeding different | 


| Strains or families as their fancy leads 
| them. One breaker that we can see 
| ahead for these men 1s the danger of too 
| close line breeding. And to keep in 
| line they will sometimes use males lack- 
ing in form, that otherwise they would 
| not use except for the fact that they 
want to get the names of certain ani- 


can. 

A family or strain of hogs get their 
| reputation through the success of 
one or more members in the show ring, 
and the abilities of these show animals 
and a wonderful incentive to encour. 
age others to do still better work in the 
line of producing superior animals. Yet 
many men that wish to purchase a male 
ignore the fact that there have been as 
good individuals outside the show ring 
as ever entered it. And by looking 
about a little among less pretentious 
breeders, will often find animals of much 
better quality individually, and that will 
breed as well as those of show reputa- 
tion and gilt-edged pedigree, and cost 
less. 

Pedigree is all right, and the more of 
it the better, but quality in the animal 
should come in for first consideration, 
A breeder can buy the reputation of an- 
other breeder, as an advertising help in 
building up his own herd, but he cap- 
not buy the personal experience neces- 
sary to make a reputation for his own 
production. A herd that must be kept 
up by purchasing the reputation of 
other herds, is likely to prove too 
costly. 

While breeders sometimes go to the 
extremes in their efforts to get just 
what suits them, pay more than circum- 
stances warrant or justify, the farmer 
swine grower is apt to be too careless in 
the matter, and will be satisfied with a 
male of inferior quality because he can 
purchase him cheap. And some again 
try to get as good quality as possible, 
without paying the breeder for his skill; 
the latter are to be commended for their 
shrewdness. 

There is this trouble in buying a male 
without a pedigree; too often the pur- 
chaser gets an inbred animal that may 
prove to be of little value. The same 
results come to a farmer that depends on 
borrowing what he can find, when the 
time comes to use a male. ‘Pork is 
cheap,” a fact of which we are all pain- 
fully aware, brt this does not justify our 








The culture of herbs is | 


Or | thing of a steer, and if we giveit feed | 


mals in the pedigree as often as they | 


being careless about the kind of males 
we use, but rather, we should be more 
careful in our selections. In many 
transactions we seem to go contrary to 
business principles. When hogs are 
low in price, and the quality of our herds 
can be improved cheaply, we are care- 
less about the matter, and are satisfied 
with inferior quality. But when prices 
take an encouraging rise, we get excited 
and pay to much, and buy more than 
necessary. The best time to buy 
top quality to head the breeder’s or 
farmer’s herd, is when prices rule low, 
and breeding stock goes begging for 
purchasers. And then, again, there is 
a class of breeders that never cast about 
to find a head for their herd till time to 
use him. These usually fail to get what 
they should have, because the more pru- 
dent and far-sighted growers have 


" are learning.— Hoard’s Dairyman. 
bought the tops. The whole season, 
from farrowing time in the spring til! 


breeding time in the fall, is none — After Scarlet Fever 


long in which to make a selection; yet: 
a man should not spend more time than! 
is really necessary to accomplish this! 
work. 

Another class do not buy good males 
| because they fear loss by disease, and 
| are satisfied with animals of low quality 
and inferior breeding. The risk from 
disease does not justify such of course, 
for if all were as scarey, the improve- 
ment made in hogs in the last quarter 
of a century would soon be lost. A 
little more risk taken by some in this 
direction would doubtless lead to the 
better care and improvement in sanitary 
conditions necessary to keep the herd | 
healthy. It is a safe rule to buy the | 
best quality within the means of the | 
purchaser.—John M. Jamison. 


The milk flow is falling off very 
greatly all over the country, owing to 
the serious drouth which has occurred 
all through September. The result is 
that milk dealers in cities are very 
much concerned about their supply, 
and butter prices are stiffening rapidly 
Now « word for the dairy farmer, who 
was wise enough to fill a big silo. He 
is not worried whether his pastures 
fail or not, for he has an abundant 
supply of juicy ensilage that he can 
turn over into cash milk at once. It is 
taking some farmers a great while to 
learn the lesson of modern dairy farm- 
ing, that is, that we must have a con- 
stant supply of milk producing food if 
we expect cows to give milk. Year 
after year of severe losses have not 
taught very many of them yet, but they 











Little Boy Was Left Weak and Deli- 
cate--Scrofula Bunches Appeared 
on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Cured and Made Him Strong. 


““When my little boy was 18 months 
old he had scarlet fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck. A severe cold always left him with 
a cough. Having given Hood’s Sarsapa- 


best results, I concluded to try it in this 
case. In a short time the glands of his 
neck diminished in size. He took three 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gave 
him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
of his age.” Mrs. GEORGE M. CLARKE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s °233; 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 











Some Points in Feeding, | 


Our grandmothers used to put a red | 
|hot horseshoe in the cream when it| 
would uot come, but we of this later day | 
by means of a thermometer have the) 
creain atthe right temperature, and so | 
ido not have to resort to the “charm.” | 
There has been just as much advance in 
the science of feeding as there is in go- | Ons bi Lowrates of freight from 
ing from a red-hot horseshoe, to Keep | HOBSON § Cy ae a, Se Poe 
out the witches, to a thermometer. We/| "1 No. 6 Stone St., New York 
have learned in the first place that the! 
making of beef and butter are the re- $$ YOU CAN SAVE $$ 
sults of two entirely different tendencies | 
in cattle. The beef cow for the best | 
production of beef should be a lazy, | 
sleepy animal, with sluggishuess rather | 
than briskness its characteristic. Tne | 
production of milk, however, depends) 
notonly upon the feed but upon the! By usinga Home REPArRiNe OvuTFIT. You can 

: % do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rubbers, 
animal as well. We may take any Old | Harness and Tinware repairing. Repairing out- 
| fit No 1, complete. 39 «rticles, only $3.00. Out 
fit No. 2,same as No. 1, except Harnexs and Tin- 


|enough, and keep atit, and do not allow | Ware tools. $200 Order director write for circ. 
ls P. B. McCORMAC, New Concord, Ohio. 


jitto be ill-treated, we can ultimately | yp _sgents wanted. Liberal Terms. Box 17. 


case is entirely different. We may | 
—OR THE— 


pick up any old thing in the shape of a} 
POOR MAN’S COW. 


cow and begin to feed her for the pro-| 

duction of milk and finally butter. We) 

can possibly get her upto the three- | Per 18 conte. 

quarters of a pounda day, but for her| we have made arrangements with the peplien. 
. . rs S vailualb 

to go above this amount is absolutely |fttie book for only 15 cents. The author Mrs. 

; 7) ti ones, is one who made a success in 

impossible, for the reason that itis not| soq‘knows what she is talking about. She writes 

within her capacity. We can get all 


in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 

i" P x she has learned in her own experience, which has 
animals fat alike to a certain extent, 
but when it comes to milk production 


there is a vast difference that cannot be 
overcome. This difference in animals | 
in the giving of milk is caused by care- 
ful breeding of their ancestors for gen- 
erations back, plus careful feeding of 
these same ancestors. Or in other 
words it is just becayse her ancestors 
have been well treated that the cow can 
now give two pounds of butter to her 
neighbor’s one. Now this not only 
illustrates the fact that it is well to have 
well-bred animals but that it is well to 
feed animals well. For al! this improve- 
ment was not made in jumps but grad- 
ually and it is quite possible that there 
can be marked improvement in the 
milkgiving qualities of a cow in a rea- 
sonably short time. I think we may be 
reasonably sure when we are properly 
feeding a cow that we are not only get- 
ting allthe milk that the cow is able to 
give, but we are at the sametime in. 
creasing the capacity of the cow to give 
more milk.—National Stockman and 
Farmer. 





cure Liver ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 





HEADQUARTERS for 
2and 4 Wheel _ 
Dumping Horse*Carts 


and Narrow Tires 
Steel Axles. 














whole sub Any of our readers who 

cows, whether one or one hundred, will do welltc 
r this book. Send fifteen cents to the Masr 
PLOUGHMAN Off xe, Boston. Mass. 
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SEE TS an aT ORS 


A Boundary Dispute. 


Thatis what many lite or “party” fences 
become. “Good fences make good neighbors.” 


under” Page Fence. 
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“MOSELEV'S 
OCULIBENT CREANMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SENO FOR CIRCULARS. 
MUSELE) « PRITCHARD SFe. ¢0., CLINTON, 1OWA. 


COOTER RLARSEL OT ADULDIAPTHeeET TENET ENE 


QePUraacnencegunessatereries seaee 
Aececesaraggnracagts ss cecssasvece 
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Both Sides. 


Some farmers made haste to sell off 
their sheep for any price that was 
offered for them, when the duty was 
taken off wool, and now they are hust- 
ling to get another flock at almost any 
price that is asked for them. Other 
men kept their sheep, got rams of some 
good mutton breed, have sold good fat 
lambs, and anothor season will have 
flocks that will sell for mutton, beside 
shearing about as much wool as the 
flock they had four years ago. 

Some men would not bother to have 
their apple orchards sprayed last year 
because apples were so plentiful that 
they probably wouldn’t be worth pick- 
ing, anyway, and said this year there 
were so few apples that it would not 
pay to spray the trees. Others have 
sprayed both years, and they obtained 
the highest price last year, and the 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


A MANGE CURE WHICH REATS THE WORLL 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege ot 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
are constantly having calls for such, and make a 
specialty of FARM PROPERTY. Send full par 
t culars to 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 





rilla to an older child for canker with the 


been a long and varied one, and covering ey | I 
f 


wie gan | 


Never heard of a quarrel “over, through or 


Farms for Sale. 


NVESTIGATE THIS — 50 acre produce jy, 
farm, in a high state of cultivation, Wil! ea.) 
ly hose 20 of stock, and has accomodat),)),. 
for 500 hens. One 2 story house with ell, ejey, 
rooms, One cottage house with basement. T})r; 
barns 30x40, 30x20, 25x25; carriage house 16 x |, 
tool and carriage house 15x20,wood and sto; 
house, 18x25, 8 poultry houses 37x12, 25xs8. | 
6, all buildings in good repair. Kunning water , 
from never failing spring. Over 100 a) 
60 peach, 15 pear, 12 plum trees, extra fine vy; 
yard of 140 choice vines a fine lawn and may 
cent shade trees. making it an attractive }),; 
On a main road, 1144 miles to 2 villages % » 
to electrics. Stock and tools include 7 extra { 
cows, 1 horse, 250 hens, about 250 chicks, a! 
60 tons hay and vats, top baggy, democrat, . 
press and farm wagon, sled, new sleigh, si; 
anc double harnesses, plows. harrows, cult 
ors, horse corn planter, hand plant r. corn s 
er, grindstone. wine press, horse rake, mow 
machine, horse power, scythes, rakes. hoes, s! 
| els, bars forks, chains, stone drag, ladders, ; 
| There is also a 90 ton silo. Cottage now let 
| good tenant. Owner will rese.ve cottage a 
| barn at 7 pee if purchaser wants farm o1)]y 
will se'l all for 5000. half cash balance ou » 
| face: 27 miles from Boston and reached |)y t 
| lines of RR. 








STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Busine 

| supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale | 
130 acres, finest of grass land all un¢ er draj 

| free from stone. All buildings built in 15) 

| house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded 

| avd pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silks, 4 

| tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cre 

| ery ip one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. W 

| from epring 20 ft. above buildings, running 
house and barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20 

| land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldw! 

| 30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, al! k: 

| Win'er of ’96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 ¢ 

| of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; 4 re 

| Sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell » 

| cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, « 

, “Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine hay rake 

| harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleiy 

| ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $200u can ; 

| main at6 percent, or will sell farm apove fo; 


$4500. 
12 ACRES smooth, level land. % miles fro: 
| station, stores, churches and public library 
| Borders river; 700 feet frontage on main street 

17 miles from Boston. No buildings; good for 
poultry or green house, price $750. 


OST $5000 TWO YEARS AGO, now offered 
for $3600. Ownef a seafaring man and does 

not wantit. There is 1500 cords of heard wood 
ready to cutand worth $6 per cord on the mar} 
Land all worked by machinery; 9 buildings 
in best of repair, newly shingled and paint: 
Fruit for home use, all varieties. House & room 
barn 60x60, shed 120x30, 2 hen houses, ete. 
Horse, wagon, cart, harness, 25 tons hay in barn 
crops. full set of small tools, all included. 2 miles 
from stores, church, P.O. and station; 5 miles t 
city of 55,000; 7 miles to city of 90,000; trifi 
over an hour’s ride from Boston. Terms made 
easy. Will exchange. 


SUBURBAN FARM 12% miles from Staté 
\) House; 50 acres; cuts 15 tons of nice English 
hay besides some meadow hay. 2 good orchards 
300 cords of wood can be cut and sold. Old style 
farm house 9 rooms, newly shingled and painted 
Barn, fair repair; sold with crops for $250 


$700 down. 
FARM WANTE Will excha' ge my bous 
(free and clear) in ward 2 

Boston, for a good farm. the buildings must ! 
first-class, plenty of fruit, near steam cars a 
not over 15 miles out. Inquire room 15, 1% 

Tremont Street. Boston. 

> | ' 
ORCESTER COUNTY. 100 acre farm, goo 
builcings. Barn 96 feet long, 2 silos, 50 ft 
hennery ; 35 acres mowing bal. pasture and wood 
Running water, 2 fine springs. Included are : 
cows, 2 heifers, mowing machine, plows, cai ts 
farm wagons, all small tools; all tor $2500, $30 


sown. 
Farms and Country Homes serio 

mouth, H 
ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and f1 
$1000 upwards. The quality of the home mar- 
Kets and the convenience to Boston, makes this 
section one of the most desirable for poultry ard 
| vegetable raising. as well as for summer homes 
For list of places and prices, address 


J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 


on the South 





Boston 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains 
particulars of which can be had ona 
plication at this office or of E. H. Carroll 
Warner, N.H. 


Milton Farms. 


desirable location, high and sightly. Situat- 


Ove OF 56 ACRES Excellent buildings, very 
on Blue Hill ave. 


e Price $601 0, 
NE OF 10 ACRES. This will please anyone. 
Perfect land, fine buidings. Price $6000 


| | Fps~- HOME OF 1 ACRE, good house and 
} several henbouses. $2000. 


NE OF 16 ACRES, good buildings, finely 
located. $6000, 


NE OF 75 ACRES. 3 houses, all well rented. 
A fine farm barn; plenty wood and timber 
| $9000. 


NE 175 ACRES. Very productive farm, goo? 
set of buildings. Carryiny at present 30 head 
stock. Plenty wood and timber. Price $12,000 


| Farm to Rent. 


6( ACRES suitably divided;.land in go 

state cultivation; % acre strawberries, ‘« 

} acre raspberries in bearing condition, besides 

i apple, peach. pear, plum . and cherry trees 

| 8 room house, woodshed and carriage house 

| nected; large barn and hen house suitable 

| 150 hens, piggery and ice house, all in good 

| fortable condition. 2% miles from depot and | 

Q., and only 4 or 5 miles from city of over 30,0 

population. 28 miles from Boston. Wil! rent a 

or part to responsible parties for avery moderat 

|rental. Apply to 

J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502. Boston, Mase 


| WANTED 


| A sober, energetic man (with family 

| to start in the Retail Milk Business. e rig 
| party an excellent o RON: is«pen. | 

ars of J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St 


\o 
| 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. | 


WANTED 


| Milk Route with a good established t 
have several calls forone, J. A. WILL 
| Devonshire Street, 





rade. 
EY, 178 


ULLY: EQUIPPED Milk Route of 40 cans 
| daily ; 28 cows, and real estate included i! 
| desired. 

| J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., 


Room 502, Boston, Mass 


Dedham and Milton 
From $2500 to $15,000. 


Well;Located and near 
Steam and Electric Lines. 
APPLY TO— 


J. A. WILLEY. 178 Devonshire St., Bostor 


Permanent 
ployment if you want it. Now is the tim: 


2c FORYOU 


EPARATOR 
| BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large numbe! 


|SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


| Of various sizes and different makes, These 
chines are in first class condition, having 
| come from the repair shop. Address 
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P. O. BOX 856, Philadelphia. P 
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fruit they have this year is fair and: 
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smooth, and will not drop because of the 
ravages of the codling moth. 

It is not hard to decide which are the 
better farmers, or the most likely to find 
farming profitable.—Canadian Farm 
and Fireside. 


Ir You Want Power FoR 
Your Suop or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi- 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work, 


‘errr 
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USE A 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min 
utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Those who 

Most eggs by sele 
have found that, 
and care given 
profit. Ask any 
their opinion as 
best, and it will 
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and some the otf! 
Secure what he su 
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of better care. 
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swef\e--- Eco Makers 
ee MANNS Gewaate Ceres 


l wilt make hens lay lots of egg, They prove | WHED the ground is covered with snow 
) 
a 


the victory of science over guesswork. Suc- 
cess is certain. Hens lay twice the eggs when 
fed green bone and grit. 


ANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


have a world wide fame. Cash or instal- 
ments. lil. cat'l’g. free if name this paper. 


F.W.MANN CO.,Milford,Mass. 
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POULTRY. 


OCS 


Poultry Notes. 





after other details. — The 


| Keeper. 





Be sure to feed in a cleanly manner. 
In cold weather, feed a warm break- 
fast. 


Storage for Roots 


Extra good poultry aiways command 
the best price. 

A varied diet 
general health of fowls. 

Do not use artificial stimulants, with 


helps materially the/ convenient place to store them. 
reasons: 
poultry the reaction is harmful. 

Poultry droppings contain all of the ter and towards spring. 
fertilizing material in a solid form. cause beets, like 
Buckwheat can be used to a good ad- 


vantage in making up a variety. 


other farm work is urgent. Women and 
child cannot properly care for the fowls 


There is something more to do than to 
throw down corn for them. They must 
have water that is not frozen, the eggs 
| must must be collected to avoid freez- 
ing, the floors must be clean, a variety 
of food must be mixed, and sick fowls 
|must be cared for, as well as looking 
Poultry 


In a former paper I spoke of growing 
| beets for winter feeding, and if one 
‘does this he ought to have a safe and 
Beets 
should not be fed out in the fall for two 
(1) Because the stock does not 
need them as they will later in the win- 
And (2) be-| 
winter apples, go 
through a ripening process which im- 
proves their quality. When fed to brood | 


expensive lumber. 


in for the fall. 
drop suddenly to 


perature above the freezing point. 
rain. 


will keep out all the 





| National Stockman and Farmer. 





APIARY. 


thousand feet, and while not quite so 
easy to work, it makes as good poultry 
houses and cheap out-buildings as more 
I should not be 
afraid to undertake to winter a crop of 
Jrish potatoes in one «f these ‘fodder 
/atack sheds,” and if one has no barn 
cellar it will pay to fix up one of 
them to store pumpkins and potatoes 
Should the mercury 
zero or below a 
couple of coal oil lamps kept burning in 
|a room 10x20 feet, will keep the tem- 


No roof will be required other than 
cheap boards for this, as the fodder 
If the 
farmer can spare the money it is bet-| 
ter to make a good frost and rat proof | 
cellar; but as a make shift the fodder | 
stack plan is much better than doing | 
without any.— Waldo F. Brown, in the | 








They yield much horey between July 
and October. 

The carob tree, whose cultivation 
has been commenced in the southwest, 
is an excellent honey yielder in late 
summer. It is an ornamental tree and 
gives, in addition to honey, another 
valuable product — the carob bean of 
commerce. 

Sacaline, a forage and ornamental 
plant of recent introduction, is a great 
favorite with bees. It blossoms pro- 
fusely during August, is a hardy peren- 


By 


ry 


D ‘ 
It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 


wi"! make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy, 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
Gomcete needed 7 apd acatth aad form e It is 
absolutely pure. hly concentra . In quan costs : 

jess thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it, | Farmers’ Bulletin No. 59 . 


If you can’t get it send to us, Ask First | 








; nary summer drouth of the Eastern 
States because of its deeply penetrating 
roots. 

Buckwheat is an important honey 
and pollen producer. Its blossoms 








Single peek. S cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20, Six | . . 
can: Exp, paid. Sample “ PouLTRY PaPEer”’ | W 
L. 3. JOHNSON & CO. wei ouse St.. Boston, Mane } intering Bees. 





Because it is easily digested, cooked | sows—and this is the best use that can — —_ 
food usually fattens rapidly. be made of them—it is much better to 


Keep the fowls away from the barns, 


stables and carriage houses, in such|mancy than the first half, and as our 
places they are a nuisance. sows are usually bred to farrow in 
Sunflower and sorghum seed can March and April it is best not to feed 
always be fed without threshing. the beets until January unless one has 
So long as a good variety of food can an abundarce of them. If the proper 
be given, very little stimulants are | conditions are observed beets will keep 


needed. well until grass comes in the spring, 

Asa general rule, young chicks of a 
fancy breed should not be allowed to go 
on the roosts until they are three months | account of rotting. In storing roots of 
old. 


Pekin ducks will grow to a market- 


able size and attain a greater weight in | ing and loss, and of course they must not 
a viven time than ducklings of any other | be allowed to freeze ; but there is greater 


breed. 
One advantage at least with ducklings 


is, that vsually they require a much/ 1 would raise the floor of the bin four) 
shorter time of being taken care of than inches from the cellar floor and make 
chickens. —American Grange Bulletin. the bins about five feet wide with a par- 


tition every five or six feet, and would 
four-inch ventilating space at 
This can be done by 
using four-inch studding 
narrow slats on each side of the studding 


leave a 


Pigeon Notes. 


. ; , each partition. 
We would caution beginners, better 


invest your money inone or two good 
birds than in half a dozen cheap scrub) _. : ' 
bird with cracks three or four inches wide, 
nras. 

Assoon as you see a pigeon in your 


, ' even wider cracks than this can be left 
oft that 


ut of condition re- 
the 
pigeons at once and treat, and if gone 


is sick or: ; 
without the beets getting through them; 


ther 
othe of slats: 


move it right away from 


the floor should also be made 


too far use the hatchet. 


ventilation trom door and windows dur- 


A handful or two of hemp seed given |. : 
: ait ing the fall will never heat so as to dam- 
each day to a flock of pigeons will help a 

age. 
them through moulting. = 


A 
cellar can be very easily made frost 


: hott be left open until freezing weather. 
Every fancier should have leg bands 


“pa record of your birds, as this : , , 
and Keep 8 record e€ y proof in all ordinary barns if the room 


if pot acheap build- 
ing may be put up near the barn or hog 
In estimating the size to build 
count on about 200 cubic feet for each 
one hundred bushels. Itis not neces- 
sary to make the cellar large enongh to 


is the only way we can prevent inbreed- 
; : can be spared, or 
ing as they are cheap. 
Get new blood in your loft this fall as 
, he house 
you can buy birds for a great deal less 
in the fall than in the spring. 
Look! Look for the little 
that the 
nests, as they kill more young pigeons 
than this of 
Nests should be cleaned frequently and 


red mites 


infest young birds in their 


hold the entire crop, as those to be fed 
after the middie of March can be pitted 
in the field and brought to the cellar the 
first pleasant weather of spring. 


disease time the year. 


sawdust and tobacco stems put in. 
The best cure [ can find for canker in 


mouth and throat is the juice of a lemon 
: in ees over them, and then keep the frost out 

and add pulverized sugar till it is a 

thick syrup, remove the cheesy matter 

form the cankered part and pour it in 


the pigeon’s mouth as it will do no cart : : : 
beets it is wise to have ventilators in 


harm. I have cured someof the worst 
cases but if gone too far, ring its neck, 
canker in the ear 


For roup or or 


solution of 
alum and water and bathe the affected 


eye make weak alumi 


parts three or four times a day till) 
relieved.—N. 8S. Graybill in American 
Poultry Advocate. 


The Cost of the Labor. 


It seems to be the general impression 


nail a roof board over it. If there is 
room to spare in the barn I would 


that poultry pays better in winter than | advise that the cellar be made there, 


in summer. This is not due to the| and [ would not dig down so as to have 
better price in eggs, but to the low) to carry the beets up stairs. My barn 
cost of labor in winter; that is, in the! is a basement barn and cellar — 14x24 


Winter season there is no employment)! feet—is on an exact level with the cow 
stable. My brother put a cellar 15x20 
feet in a barn without a basement, and 
his is about three feet below the level of 
the barn floor. It should be made rat 
proof as well as frost proof, and to do 
this put a cement floor in it and protect 
the sides where it is necessary with 
sheet iron or tin. To keep the frost 
out you must have double walls with 
an alr space and good building paper, 
or leave a space a foot wide and pack 
with dry leaves or sawdust. [ use ‘eel 
grass” paper and find it admirable, as a 


on the farm that brings 1n cash returns, 
and time is consequently jost if the 
labor is not applied in some manner. 
In the spring and summer the tarmer 
has but little time to devote to poultry, | 
leaving such work to the women and} 
children. The hens on the farms have) 
always been regarded as unworthy the| 
full attention of the farmer himself, and 
he will sometimes work hard, from | 
early in the morning to late at night, 
out in the fields, and receive much less | 
as a consideration that would have been 
derived had he given the flock of fowls| single layer of it between boards is all 
the same labur that he so willingly be-| that is necessary, as it is equal for keep- 
stows on the land, or on other farm) ing out cold to four or five thicknesses 
stock. It is the labor the farmer sells, | of common building paper. 
whether in the form of meat, milk,| If your cellar is at the bottom of a 
butter or crops, and it is the labor that| bay only an inch of floor will be needed 
makes poultry pay. | above, as this can always be kept cov- 
Those who endeavor to make the! ered with hay, straw or fodder in cold 
most eggs by selecting the ‘‘best breeds” | weather; and if, as in my brother’s 
have found that, after all, it is the labor | barn, the cellar only extends half across 
and care given them that make the/the barn an inch board partition pro- 
profit. Ask any number of poultrymen | tected with cheap tin or sheet iron will 
their opinion as to which breed is the answer for the middle partitions, us the 
best, and it will be found that they do| space next to it can be kept full of bay 
not agree, some preferring one breed | till cold weather is past. Be sure to 
and some the others. A farmer may/| have strong joists under this floor, so as 
secure what he supposes to be the best! to support the weight when the space 
breed, only to be disappointed, while| above is filled. Ifa separate building is 
the breed which is rejected may prove|to be used outside of the barn a cheap 
profitable with his neighbors, because/| structure can be made and a large fod- 
of better care. der stack built around and over it, but 
at the end where the door is located a 
double wall and a storm door will be 
needed. 


[ buy for all such purposes culled 


The hens should not pay more in 
winter than in summer, but po doubt 
the farmers are better satistied with the 
winter results, due to the giving of 


feed them during the latter half of preg- | 


while turnips soon grow and get corky, 
and pumpkins cannot be kept late on 


any kind for winter there must be good | 
ventilation, or there is danger of heat- 


freezing. In fixing a cellar to store beets 


and putting 


for the beets will grow so large that 


Care of Honey. 


There is no limit to the time that 
honey will keep, if not abused. Thor- 
oughly sealed comb honey is usually in 
its highest state of perfection, and ex- 
tracted honey is just the same, provided 
it has been sealed over before extracted, 
or left in the comb until it thoroughly 
\ripens. Comb honey usually remains 
‘in liquid form, but in some instances it 
granulates in the comb, the same ag 
extracted. It has been said that honey 
from alfalfa is more apt to granulate in 
|the comb than any other, and this has 


. ? rience. \ ati ) . 
danger of loss from heating than from | been my experience. Granulation Of} poney of good body and fair flavor. 


extracted honey is no deteriment to it, 
and is always proof of its purity. Adul- 
terations, such as ylucose, etc., never 
granulate; hence, when you see honey 
on the markets, especially during the 
winter season, that is in liquid form, 
you may look upon it with suspicion. 
Now, must people think it the reverse 
of this, and this is the principal reason 
that adulteration is practiced to such an 
extent. The bee journals and producers 
of honey generally have done every- 
thing in their power to educate the 
masses in regard to this one fact, but 


- *, c ’ o 
Beets stored in this way and with good Progress seems to be slow. Comb) py pees in June and July. 


honey has never yet been imitated by 
map, although it has been published 


The windows of the cellar should *28t comb honey is being manufactured 


by machinery; but this is not true. 
Comb honey may be adulterated by 
feeding bees cheap syrups, which they 
will store in the combs, but it can only 
be done through them. 

Honey improves with age, and the 
,Older it is the finer the flavor. Ex- 
tracted honey is much easier kept than 
comb, as the latter is liable to get soiled, 
and must be kept in tight cases to ex- 
| clude dust and insects. Extracted honey 
may be kept in any quantity, either in 


open or tight packages. Tin cans are 


which, having a large opening, will 


place, and away from a cellar, except 


| 


others, and saw the top sloping, and|®W@y a8 fast as well stored. — Kansas} ryots, is, whenever permitted to blos- 


| Farmer. 





| Economic Plants and Trees for Cul- 


tivation for Honey and Pollen. 
| sen 


Filbert bushes, useful for wind- 
breaks, and for their nuts, yield pollen 
in February and March. 

Rape can be grown successfully in 
the North for pasturage, for green 

|manuring, or for seed, and when per- 
| mitted to blossom vields considerable 
heen and honey. Winter varieties 


are sown late in the summer or early 


|in the autumn, and blossom in April or| 


| May following. This early yield forms 
an excellent stimulus to brood rearing. 
Summer or bird rape, grown chiefly | 
for it seed, blossoms about a month’ 
after sowing. It does best during the| 
cooler months of the growing season. | 

Fruit Blossoms—apricot, peach, pear, 
plum, cherry, apple, currant, and goose- 
berry-—yield pollen and honey in abun- 
dance during April or May: strawberry 
and blackberry are sometimes visited | 
freely by bees, but are generally far less | 


important than the others mentioned. | 
Colonies that have wintered well often | 
gather during apple bloom twelve to| 
fifteen pounds surplus honey of fine! 
quality. The raspberry secretes a large 
amount of nectar of superb quality, and 
coming in May or June, thus later than 
the other fruit blossoms and when the 
colonies are stronger and the weather 
is more settled, full advantage can 


nearly always be taken of this yield. 








BULL FOR SALE— Won ist 
) Gy at New England Fair, 1897. 
per cent of the blood of | 


Merry Maiden. cy Nov. 9, | 
1896. Sire, Mint, ¥ Diploma; 
ne, test, 15 ibs. 5% oz., 
APM by Dipioma; 24 Gam, ledge. 17 
Ibs. 9% oz., by U ht; 3d dam, 
Frankle’s Lass, 1 rf) 


, * 0z., 
dam of 3 in 14 Ib. list anc ‘ot 
Diploma. Write for price. 





more attention to the hens because no 





oak jumber which [ get for $5 per} 


Jerseys 





HOOD FARM, 
Lowell, Mass. 





Whatever 


| method be followed in 
Grape and persimmon blossom also in| wintering, 


| certain conditions regarding 
| . oy } » 7 . » * ° 
| June; the latter is an excellent source,|the colony itself are plainly essential: 


In subtropical portions of the country | First, it should have a good queen ; sec- 
orange and lemon trees yield fine honey | ond, a fair-sized cluster of healthy bees, 
|in March and April, and the cultivation neither too old nor too young; third, a 
| of the banana has added a profuse honey | plentiful supply of good food. The first 
| yielder, which puts forth successive! of these conditions may be counted as 
| blossoms all through the summer | fulfilled if the queen at the head of the 
| months. colony is less than two and one-half 

Locust, tulip tree (‘‘poplar,” or! years old, is still active, and has always 
_whitewood), and horse-chestnut, useful | kept her colony populous; yet a younger 
|for shade, ornament, and timber, are | queen—even one of the current season’s 
| all fine honey producers in May. The) rearing, and thus but a few weeks or 
locust yields, light-colored, clear honey | months old—is, if raised under favorable 
of fine quality, the others amber-colored | conditions, to be preferred. The second 
point is met if brood-rearing has been 

Clovers.--Crimson, blossoming in continued without serious interruption 
April or May, yields fine, light-colored during the latter part of the summer 
honey ; white, alsike, and mammoth or| and the cluster of bees occupies on a 
medium, blossoming in May, June, and | cool day in autumn six to eight or more 
July, give honey of excellent quality spaces between the combs, or forms a 
and rich yellow color. /compact cluster 8 or 9 inches in diam- 

Mustard grown for seed flowers from | eter. Young bees, if not well protected 
Jane to August. The honey is some-| by older ones, succumb readily to the 
‘what acid and ecrystalizes soon, yet the| cold, while quite old bees die early in 
plant, where abundant, is of much im- | the spring, and others, which emerged 
portance to the bees and the bee keeper late in the summer or autumn preced- 
in case other forage is scant at the ing, are needed to replace them. The 
time third essential—goud food—is secured 

Asparagus blossoms are much visited |if the hive is liberally supplied with 


well-ripened honey from any 

Esparcet, or sainfoin, yields in May | whatever, or with fairly thick syrup, 
and June fine honey, almost as clear as | made from white cane sugar, which was 
spring water. {[t is a perennial legumi-| fed early enough to enable the bees to 
nous plant, rather hardy, an excellent | seal it over before they ceased flying. 
forage crop, and particalarly valuable) Fitteen to 20 pounds for outdoor win- 
for milch cows. It succeeds best ona tering in the South, up to 30 or 40 
limestone soil or when lime is used as} pounds in the North, when wintered 
|a fertilizer, and is itself an excellent) outside with but slight protection, or, if 
green manure for soils deficient in| wintered indoors, 15 to 20 pounds may 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. be considered a fair supply of winter 

Serradella is an annual leguminous| food. A smaller amount should not be 
plant which wil’ grow on sandy land, | trusted except incase much greater pro- 
and which yields, besides good forage, tection be furnished against the effects 
clear honey of good quality in June and | of severe weather than is usually given. 
July. A greater amount of stores will do no 
| Chestnut, valuable for timber, orna- harm if properly arranged over and 


source 


In pitting beets [I prefer to cover mostly used, and a very convenient and | ment, shade and nuts, yields honey and about the center of the cluster, or, in| 
them with earth without any straw cheap package is the common fruit can, pollen in June or July. 


the combs are 
he cluster. 


case 
Linden, sourwood and catalpa are! above 


narrow, wholly 
In many instances 


by a covering of horse manure on the| #dmit of removing the honey after) fine shade, ornamental and timber trees, it will bea benefit by equalizing in a 
outside of the pit when the ground|#'@nulation and using it in this form.| which yield great quantities of first | measure the temperature in the hive, as 
freezes. When the earth is put on the; Honey should always be kept in a dry | quality honey in June and July. 


well as by giving to the bees greater 
Cotton. —In the south cotton blos-| confidence in extending the brood nest 


the top, which can be made by nailing the same is very dry and well ventilated. | soins, appearing as they do in succes-| in early spring. —Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
four pieces of board together so as to| Heat does not damage honey but tends! sion during the whole summer, often! 59, Dept. of Agriculture. 

make chimneys six or eight inches|t® ™pen and improve it, but dampness | yjeid considerable honey. 
square, and letting them extend down|#24 darkness will not agree with it. appear, however, that when the plants 
afoot or more into the beet pile. To| Honey that remains in the comb for| are very rank in growth the blossoms 
prevent the rain from getting in through | 8°me time after being stored is always | —being correspondingly large — are too 
the ventilators let the boards on two|the best article when extracted, but | deep for the bees to reach the nectar. 
sides be six inches shorter than the|™ore pounds are secured by taking it | 





It would 

THE largest fruit farm in the world is 
| said to be at Olden, Mo. It consists of 
2500 scres, on which are more than 
100,000 peach trees, 60,000 apple trees, 
2000 pear trees and 40 acres of black- 


Chicory, raised for salad and for its berries. 





som, eagerly visited for honey in July 
| and August. 

Pot herbs, when allowed to blossom, 
nearly all yield honey in June, July, or 
August. Where fields oi them are 
grown for the seed, the honey may 
be considerable from this source. 

Alfalfa furnishes in the West a large 
amount of very fine honey during June 
and July. Its importance as a forage 
crop there is well known, but how tar 
eastward its cultivation may be profit- 
ably extended is still a question, and 
even should it prove of value in the 
East as a forage plant it is still uncer- 
tain what its honey-producing qualities 
would be there. 

Parsnips when left for seed blossom | 
freely from June to August, inclusive, 
and are much freguente! by honey 
bees. 

Pepperment, raised for its foliage, 








A man has to have pluck to make a suc- 
cess of any calling. A man must have the 
backbone to take knock-down blows and 
get up again and again and fight on. — 

Pluck and stamina are largely a question 


of good health. It only takes one knock- 
down blow to finish a man with a headache. 
It only takes a small setback to disconcert 
ia nervous and shaky man. A bilious, head- 
achy man goes into bankruptcy at the first 
embarrassment. A nervous man who does 
not sleep at night and gets up shaky in the 
morning gives up the battle of business at 
the first discouragement. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is the best of 


. oo 8 a ad . - d health-keepers. It 
from which oil is distilled, is most tr-| ote an Geet ate os eae all | 
quently cut before the bees derive much | impurities and disease germs. It does not 


make any difference what the disease may 
be called, so long as it has its inception in 
improper or insufficient nourishment—this | 
great medicine will cure it. It may be 
called dyspe ia, kidney disease, ‘‘liver 
complaint,’ skin or bl disease, or nerv- | 
ous prostration —all these have the same 
ng point. The ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” reaches that point. It will cure | 
these diseases absolutely. None of them 
can retain their hold on the system when 
the arteries are filled with rich, pure blood. 


id,” writes Mr. F. G. Bledsoe, 
Leese, He . “ For 25 years I 


Hi Co., Mo. “ 
<a from torpid liver, constipation and indi- | 


benefit from it, but whenever allowed | 
to blossom it is eagerly sought after by 
them, and yields honey freely during 
July and Angust. 

Bokhara, or sweet clover, is in some. 
sections of the country considered a| 
valuable furage crop. Animals can be | 
‘aught to like it, and it is very valuab e 
as a restorer of exhausted lime soils, 
while in regions lacking ia bee pastur- 
age during tne summer months it is a| times my friends would pick 
very important addition. Lt withstand. | 
drouth remarkably well and yields 7 
large quantity of fine honey. 

Cucumber, squash, pumpkin and 
meion blossoms furvish huney aud 
some pullen to the bees in Jaly and 
August. 

Eucalypti, valuable for their timber 
and as ornaments to lawn and roadside. 
are quick-growing trees adapted to the 
southern portions of the United States. 
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horrible 00 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It relieved 
the pain in my back and between my shoulders. 
braced up my nerves, and toda well 


ylama 
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nial, and thrives in wet and also tairly | 
in dry situations, withstanding the ordi- 


| 


appear about four weeks after the seed | 
|18 sown, hence it may be made to fill in | 
|@ summer dearth of honey plants.— 


| ANS) oe 
| crease the Crop without Corresponding C o- 
| of Production. Manures and Fertilize:- 


| these experiments at the Rural Ground 
| have. directly and indirectly. thrown mur+ 


is one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 
the others are phos- 


Potash" 


gen. Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 


failure. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 03 Nassau St., New York. 


Free 
TURKEYS. crow then. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

e present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mare 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
Send your address. 














yg - ee Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12ma 
noes Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 
Address VMas~x Ploughman, Boston. 





We have made our customers large per 
centage of profits on investments and are do- 
ing so right along. Write for our weekly market 
letter if you are not receiving it, and for in- 
formation as to what to buy to make the most 
money. 


The Kendrick Promotion Company, 


W. F. KENDRICK, Pres’t and Mgr. 
$50,000 PAID IN. 


No. 505 Mining Exchange B'ld’g, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


One | 
Boy’s | 
Success ) 


This 15-year-old boy 
owns and manages a 
successful poultr 
farm. Beginning wit 
a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven 

remi at the Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 
1896. There is no business a boy can earry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or country boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher oat pif to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for — copy containing an 
article on the boy en -breeder and _his suc- 
cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. 


I. 3. Johnson & Co., 24) Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 










Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, business and amusoment centres. 


LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at 4) cents and table d’hote dinner at 50 

cents are famous. 















Gerry B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 














C. A. JONES. 


RAILROADS. 
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How to Get Well, | 
roo —_ 
Hoosac Tunnel] Route 


DOCTOR BOOK out. 
THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN| 


MO” ta 








Its advice is sound, 
se sible, safe. Rev. | 
D Miner said: ‘It | 
a~charming book, 

















do vast good.” Third odie ae aa te BOSTON 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by AND 

178 Davonemine 62. Boston. NIAGARA FALLS 
ae CHICAGO, 

. 38+ Be 8T, LOUIS, 
Wanted in Dover, Mass. CINCINNATI, 
Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with AND ALL POINTS 
good buildings, suitable for fruit WEST. 
and poultry. sy wo Lake Champlain Route 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. BETWEEN 

Room 502, Boston, Mass. BOSTON 

; i ~~ | MONTREAL, 

INSURANCE. OTTAWA, onus 
Quincy Mutual CURBED, 
AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 
For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 


formation of any kind call on apv Ticket Age 
the company or addrens _— 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 








President. Sec j J. R. WATSON, 
va — Gen'i Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mase 
CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1897, $600,522.25 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


$337,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 


Losses paid in 1896, $65,370.03 
Dividends paid in 1896. $68 527.40 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Stati 

days at 7.00 P.M., arri in New York at 7.08 

A.M., in time to connect with all early trains 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire in 

; conjekets and State Roo ed 

wa . ckets an ms secured at station Park 
HE NEW POTATO CULTURE 











: ne Sarat, PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840. 
Second Revised Edition ~ By (uve J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, ay 
S Carman, edition of THz Ruka. New’ j ; 
| Yor«Er ; originator of the Fore 
most of Potatoes—Rural New Consulting Expert 


in patent causes be- 

fore the U. 8. Patent 

Ofice. Honest, 
prompt, professional services at moder- 
ate fees. Rejected opriications & spe- 
cialty. UBERT E. PECK, 
McGowan Bidg.. Washington,D.C 


4, Yorker No. 2. 
This book gives the result o/ 


17 years’ experiment work or 
)) the Rural Grounds. How to In 





LEGAL NOTICE. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all pereone interested in the estate of EBEN- 
EZER K. GRIFFIN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased: 

H 8, Quincy A. Vinal, the trustee 
under the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for okowmne®, the final account of his 
trust under said will. 

You are hereby cited to sppete at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said county 
on the second day of November. a.p. 1897, a 


SS AS 


The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cu 


nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
tare. The Rural Trench System. Var | you have. why the same should not be allowed. 7 
| ties, etc, Iti ‘respectfully submitted the And said trustee is ordered to serve this citas 


tion by delivering a copy thereof to all person 
interested in the estate fourteen days, 
before said court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 


light upon the various problems involved ir ay age tena em 
successful potatoe culture than any other | day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 


st-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
persons interested ir the estate seven days at 
before said court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, uire, 
Ju of said court, this eleventh day of Octo- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven. 8. H. Fotsom. Register. 


experiments which have been carried on 11 
Price cloth. 75 cents paper 
qo cents prepaid 


For Sale by Mass. Plouchman. 


America 
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car Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








Keep your troubles quiet. 





Goop gardens, good dinners. 





TRUEST words sting sharpest. 





A prompt gift is a double gift. 





DENIAL is often truest kindness. 





Sort work is scarce in hard times. 


VARIETY corrects ill-balanced rations. 


“Time enough,” is always too short. 


NEVER seek a secret and never tell it. 


Who buys at retail makes the dealer | 


rich. 


BLANKET the ground with a growing 
crop. 


Wuo sells on credit loses friends and 
money. 


Many who buy pleasure are selling 
themselves. 


Wo points oat spots should have a| 


clean finger. 





Goop nature without good sense is a 
source of peril. 


It’s along time from a garden sown to 
a garden grown. 


ro get rid of an unpleasant acquaint- 
ance, lend him money. 





SOMETHING is wrong with the man who 
has no good neighbors. 


WEED seed sown this year means a crop 
of lame back next year. 





A FARMER'S three-fold reward: Health, 
independence and a happy home. 





WEAR an ill-fitting collar yourself and 
then imagine how the horses must like it, 





‘Tue onion crop being only moderate, 
this season, fairly good prices are likely 
to prevail. 





Wueat from threshing to spring 
shrinks about two quarts to the bushel. 
Corn on the ear from November to March 
shrinks about six quarts per bushel. Po- 
tatoes often decay as well as shrink, and 
the average loss is likely to be one-third 
from October to June. 


government seed humbug 
ought to go. Seeds cost money and the 
people have to stand the enormous ex- 
pense, yet one seldom sees a farmer who 
cares much for the stuff the government 
sends out. It is mostly old varieties and | 
not adapted to individual needs. Let the 
government quit the seed industry and 
coufine its agricultural efforts to more 
legimate and acveptable lines. 


THE free 


Tue American farmer is to feed the 
world this year. Russia, western Europe 
and Argentine are out of the race for the 
present, leaving only the United States 
and Canada with any large surplus. 
Many farmers are holding their wheat in 
hopes of getting a dollar a bushel at the | 
farm before long. There is, however, a} 
vast supply in the northwest, and by| 
January shipments from Argentine will | 
begin. Wheat speculators accordingly are | 
not so sure of higher prices as they would | 
like to be. 


‘'wo New Hampshire cities, Manchester 
and Concord, are attempting to secure 
the holding of the N. H. State Grange 
within their borders instead of at 
They urge their claims on finan- 


Fait 
Tilton. 
cial grounds, saying the receipts will be 
larger in a more populous section, and 
the fair has of late been unable to meet 
its expenses in full. There is no likeli- 
hood, however, that any change in the 
place will be made, although there may be 


some changes made in the details of the) 


management of the next fair. 


WHILE American 
likely to see a prosperous winier owing 
to high prices of grain, itis not so easy 
to perceive any prospect of flush times 
for farmers of New England. High. 
priced wheat means high-cost milk and 
butter with no corresponding advance in 


prices paid by cuntractors or retail buyer. | 


The potato crop is a tailure, little money 
will be received for the apple crop. while 
other fruit and New England farm pro- 
ducts are cheap. The abundance of hay 
will be 
prices of grain feed. No, the farmers of 
the East will not become excessively rich 
this year. 
verely than did Westerners and now it 
seems they are to benefit less from the 
returns of general prosperity. Neverthe- 
less prosperity in the West means also 
prosperity for Eastern manufacturers, 
merchants and their employes, and hence 
a better market here for our farm pro- 
ducts. Atany rate Eastern farmers are 
large-hearted enough to rejoice at the bet- 
ter times for their Western brethren. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


With local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
sonstitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years,and is a reguiar prescription. 
It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
bined with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two in ients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 
F.J. CHENEY & CO., Sm my 
Toledo, O 


Sold by druggists, price T5c. 


| one church and a small proportion of the 


farmers asa class are 


largely oftset by the advanced | 


They felt hard times less se-| 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The drought which has borne so heavily 
upon certain portions of the West has 


TEN YEARS YOUNGER: 





been broken measurably, but the relief 
comes too late to help the great staples | 
particularly. Corn, according to official 
statistics at Washington, is five points 
below the October rating of last year. 
Tobacco and potatoes show a still worse 
javerage, but oats, rye and barley are 
better than usual. 


“ My wife,’’ writes a fond husband, 
**looks ten years younger since she 
began to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
She was in a terrible condition. She 
ey to be nervous several years . 
I did not notice it at first, but 


“"* opener | 
The total tonnage of American shipping 
in 1897, according to the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, was 4,769,- 
020 tons—8,181,804 tons salt water craft, 
and 1,582,212 tons fresh water craft. Our 
salt water vessels are nearly all engaged 
in the coasting trade. The lake tonnage 
is increasing very rapidly, two-thirds of 
| the increase for the past ten years having 
| been in lake trade. The total tonnage of 
}our shipping op the lakes, rivers and 
ocean is less by over 800,000 tons than it} 
was in 1861. 


grew worse. After a little 
she could not sleep. She lost her ap- 
petite. Then she became irritable and 
morose, and from the sweetest and 
best tempered woman in the world she 
became shrewish and hysterical. Fi- 
nally she began to fade away. You 
know there is a difference between 
women who grow old naturally and 
women who fade out from the effects 
of disease. I think I am as devoted 
and patient as any husband, but I 
must confess that my wife’s unfortu- 
nate condition was a sore trial. I do 
not know what would have become of 
us if things had gone on as they were. 
The change for the better came sud- 
denly. There was a complete trans- 
formation within a few days. Sound 
sleep and a hearty appetite came as 
nervousness and irritability went. I 
did not know what the mater was 
until she told me that she had been 
impressed by the sincerity and com- 
mon sense of Dr. Greene’s advertise- 
ments, and had been taking his Nerv- 
ura, From misery and despondency 
she is now the happiest person in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
myself.’’ 











| 
os 


It appears by the ninth annual statisti-| 
‘eal report of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission that in the year 1896, 5487 | 
persons were killed on the steam rail-| 
| roads of the United States and 38.845 in” | 
jured. Of the former 1900 were employes | 
(an increase of 50 over the preceding | 
year), 181 passengers and 4406 others, 
Of the injured 30,000 were employes (an 
jnerease of over 4000), nearly 3000 were 

passengers and 5485 were neither. 


9 
oe DF. ulCcnec § 
hundred and fifty-seven roads were in * 


the hands of receivers. 


* 
| Work on the foundation of the South 
| Union Station has proceeded so far that 9 


| the steel skeleton of the great structure is | 
| being put up, and although this work | THE GREAT BLOOD 
AND NERVE REMEDY, 


| will proceed very slowly for a long time, | 

the beginning of this part of the work 
Is the great health restorer. To suf- 
fering womankind it is a priceless 


marks an important step in the construc- 
blessing. How sad is the sight of a 


tion of the new South terminal. There 
are no 1 8 8 : 

w more than 8000 tons of steel on fading woman! Who has not seen 
the sparkling eyes lose their lustre, 


| the grounds, and about 2000 tons more 
are to come for the trainhouse and sheds,| the roses and lilies fade from the 
cheeks, and elasticity of step and 


|while the headhouse itself will require | ‘ 
| gracefulness of figure give way to re- 


fully 4000 tons more. ulsive haggishness! With departing 

auty go sweetness of temper and 
charm ef speech, and nothing is left 
of the sufferer but the ghastly contrast 
with her former self. The world 
would be gloomy indeed were there no 


The New York Herald declares that 
banking circles have received positive 
information to the effect that the Queen 
and Premier Sagasta, while their policy light in this dark picture. Nature is 
at first will be to delay matters so as to forgiving. In Dr.Greene’s Nervura she 
satisfy public sentiment in Spain, intend | has founded a means by which women 

may regain their lost health and beau- 
ty, and assume their rightful positions 
in the spheres in which they move, as 
both ornaments and inspirations. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura acts directly 
upon the nerves and blood, which are 
the life. Exhaustion, irritability and 
moroseness are banished, and the cir- 
culation is strengthened and purified 
like a mountain stream. Dr. Greene 


to yield as gracefully as possible, consis- 
tent with Spanish pride and honor, and 
| grant Cuba virtually all that she asks. | 
Spain is saddled with a debt of $400,000,- | 
000 incurred on Cuba’s account, and guar- 
anteed by the parent country. Her last 
application to the bankers for $100,000,- 
000, to be used largely in strengthening 
the navy, and to be secured by port dues, 
still hangs in the balance. valuable because it is free. 


A Happy Husband’s Story. 


is most happy when relieving the miseries of others, and if you feel the ne-d of a 
wise counselor, do not hesitate to call on or write to him. 


His advice is none the less 


Dr. Greene’s office is at 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








A disastrous tire has nearly wiped out 
the historic old town of Windsor, N. S.., 
in Evangeline land, leaving three thou- 
sand people homeless, and causing a loss 
of some three million dollars, crippling 


the town for many years to come, A/| Eight companies 
gale of wind was blowing at the time,| N@val Volunteer Militia also marched 


and so rapid was the spread of the fire | With some two hundred members of the 
Kearsarge Veteran Corps. Atthe Navy 
Yard the parade was reviewed by the 
governor and the secretary of the navy, 
and a reception followed on board of the 


sides.” There was also a parade through 
the principal streets, about a thousand 
marines and sailors from the Navy Yard 
and the different warships being in line. 


, 


that within half an hour it was out of | 
the control of the local firemen and assis- 
tance was summoned from outside. In 
six hours the fire burned over an area of 
nearly a square mile, and but one hotel, | Constitution. , 
** 
dwelling houses were left untouched. It C. A. Dana, editor of the New York 
is the most disastrous fire which has ever 
visited any Nova Scotian town. The|on Long Island. Mr. Dana, for nearly 
homeless people have been taken in by 50 years one of the most brilliant and 
the residents of neighboring towns and | active editors in America, was born in the 
a large number of tents huve been set up little town of Hinsdale, N. H., Aug. 8, 
for their accommodation. Relief meas-| 1819. At the age of twenty he entered 
ures were at once taken for the unfortu-| Harvard College. At the end of his soph- 
nate sufferers, the majority of whom have | omore year he said goodbye to Cambridge 
lost everything they had in the world, | and a little later became a member of the 
having hardly had time to dress and Brook Farm Community in Roxbury. 
with their lives. The fife is Mr. Dana remainei at 
thought to have started by the 1844, when he began with George Rip- 
| recklessness of a drunken man, and it is | ley, Parke Godwin and J.S. Dwight to 
safe to say that Windsor asks for no edit the Harbinger, a weekly 
stronger temperance argument than has | journal devoted to social reform and gen- 
been given her in this case. eral literature. About this time he wrote 
for the Boston Chronotype. Later he went 
to New York and joined the Tribune staft 
as foreign editor, and afterwards became 
managing editor. In 1861 he left the Tri- 
bune, and in 1862 his friend, E. M. Stan- 
prominently in the war of 1812 and which ton, the great war secretary, made him a 
| was the subject of Holmes’ ‘Old Iron-| government agent for special service, and 
sides.” Its commander, under which it | after atime assistant secretary of war, 
did such valiant service, was Admiral| He was sent to the West to co-operate 
Stewart, the grandfather of Charles/ personally with Gen. Grant. Early in 
Stewart Parnell. the Irish leader. The | the year 1866 he became the editor of the 
Constitution now lies at the Charlestown | Chicago Republican at a salary of $7000 a 
| Navy Yard and the whole North Atlantic | year. Mr. Dana afterwards sold his in- 
equadrou came to Boston to show her terest inthe paper for $10,000 and went 
honor and share in the celebration of her to New York. A company under his ad- 
one hundredth anniversary. The squad-| vice bought the Sun, then a penny paper 
ron includes the cruisers New York and | owned by M.S. Beach, for $175,000. 
Brooklyn, and the battleships lowa, Mr. Dana's personality was a rare one. 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Maine and Texas. | He was five feet nine iuches in height. 
The New York is the flagship and the | weighed nearly two hundred pounds, had 
Brooklyn, although called its sister ship, bright, round brown eyes, an oval face, 
is very little like it in form, is consider-| a clear complexion, a full gray beard, and 
ably faster and more formidable and is! was inclined to baldness. His features 
|considered the most beautiful vessel in| were refined but resolute; his dress plain 
the fleet. The Iowa is the most recent; but fashionable; his movements were 
addition to the squadron, is 1000 tons | quick. ‘Though as a writer he sometimes 
heavier than any other ship of the nayy, | struck with his pen as with a trip hammer, 
has a more powerful battery and the| his manners in private were well known 
highest speed. The squadrou is a for-|to be polished and affable. 

|midable looking fleet and the contrast, No trait was more characteristic of him 
| between them and the old Constitution, | than his intolerance of anything like hum- 
which has recently been used as a train-| bug about his editorial labors or methods, 
| jng ship, is a strong one, illustrating the| For almost fifty years he managed to 
| progress which has been made in equip- | easily keep ahead of the clock, and to meet 


escape 
been 


. 
** 

An event this week of historic interest 
was the one hundredth anniversary of 
the launching of the Constitution, the 
staunch old war vessel which figured so 


of the Massachusetts | 


Sun, died Sunday afternoon at his home 


Brook Farm till | 


Boston | 


| THE WORLD OVER. 

| 

| —Spain will pardon all Cuban exiles. 

| —Thousands are dying of malaria in 
Russia. 

| —The former husband of Mrs. Langtry 

| is dead. 

| —Gladstone has refused to interfere in 

| the engineers’ strike. 


| 


| —There are better prospects for agricul- 
|ture in New South Wales. 


—Premier Salisbury has denied the re- 
port that he will soon retire. 


| cated. 


| —Canada offers to amend her copy- 


right act if the United States will do the | 


same. 

—Canada’s new loan is the fivst two and 
| one-half per cent debt ever floated by a 
} colony. 


—England is to send seal envoys to 
|}meet with those of United States and 
Canada. 

| —A French circular, advocating Cana- 
| dian independence, is being circulated in 
| Montreal. ° 

—Russia’s great port at Vladivostock 
has been inaugurated by laying of foun- 
dation stone. 

—Montreal scientists have found a 
method to prevent black or smut in 
| canned lobsters. 

—Rebels have captured Kuang Yang in 
Southern China and killled or maimed 
14,000 inhabitants. 


—The minister of the Cuban republic to 
England says that the Cubans would reject 
the proposition to be annexed to the 
United States. 

—lIt is expected that France will be the 
first country to make a reciprocity treaty 
with us through the efforts of Hon. John 
A. Kasson, special agent. 








colleague of J. M. Le Sage, in the editor- 
| ship of the Daily Telegraph, has married 
a Japanese lady in London. 





An Eminent Specialist’s Offer. 

Some people are always going to the doctors 
| and are never well. A large portion of taeir 
| income goes for doctors’ advice and medicines 
| that do no good. The question of health is a 
vital one; but the diseases that ruin lives are 
the chronic nervous and blood complaints that 
the local practitioner is wholly unable to cope 
with. For all such disorders, for all diseases 
arising out of the blood and nerves, the reme- 


—All Masons who are Catholics living 
jin Sonora, Mex., have been excommuni- 


Literary Notes. 


GUARDING THE BORDER OR THE Boys OF 
THE Great LAKEs, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of “Search for Andrew Field,” “Boy 
Officers of 1812.” ete. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Being the fifth volume of the War of 1812 
Series. Dr. Tomlinson, in his authorship of 
this series, has essayed to furnish the young 
American mind with an accurate historical 
account of the causes leading up to and the 
events transpiring during the war of 1812, and 
he gives a type of juvenile literature that is of 
incalculable benefit to the youth of the land. 
The scene of action has changed from the 
South, where the story of “‘Tecumseh’s Young 
Braves” was laid, to the Great Lakes, and in- 
cludes many stirring adventures both on land 
and water. General Scott, the hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, for the first time appears upon the scene 
with the army; the trials and delays in build- 
ing a navy and its later movements upon the 
Jakes are described, and in the reconnoitering 
and cutting-out expeditions connected with the 
latter our boys have their full share. Upon the 
whole the youtbful readers of this and the pre- 
ceding books of the series will have not only an 
| interesting work to peruse, but a correct his- 

torical account of many incidents of the war of 
1812. Price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
| publishers. 





DREAMS IN HOMESPUN, by Sam Walter 
| Foss, author of “ Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” 
| “Back Country Poems.” Mr. Foss belongs to 
| the school of Carleton, Field and Riley—genu- 
| ine humorists who have something to say and a 
| Popular way of sayingit. While there is plenty 
| of humor in his work, its strength lies in its 
philosophic suggestions and earnestness of 
| thought. In this respect his poetry is unique. 
| His verse, however, is not lacking in variety. 
| “The same characteristics that distinguish his 
| previous volumes are generally observable 
throughout this one. The author’s talent con- 
| sists largely in treating common, every day 
| themes poetically. He invests with a halo of 
| homespun beauty the scenes and incidents in 
| the lives of average men. The humorous ele- 
| ment is seldom long lacking from Mr. Foss’s 
verse, and there is usually a trace of philoso- 
phic suggestiveness behind the humor. He is 
| strongest, perhaps, in depicting the shrewd 
}and quaint, but wholesome and healthful, 
humor of the New England farmer. 
| author’s early life upon a farm comes back to 
| him with its hard and unlovely features soft- 
| ened, perbaps, and with its idyllic beauties glo- 
| rified by the illusions of distance and memory.” 
| Price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston, pub- 
| lishers. 





Country Real Estate. 


Mrs. William E. Mann has sold her 
| three-acre farm in Salem street, Rockland, 
|to Prescott R. Penney of Presque Isle, 
|Me. The price paid was $3000. 

The Harmon estate in Barre, consisting 
of 186 acres, a mansion house, large stable 
and outbuildings, has been sold. The es- 
| tate overlooks Wachusett Mountain. The 
| purchaser, Mrs. Lilla Arnold of Somer- 
| ville, will make ita summer home. The 
| price paid was $6500. 

A large plot of land in West Manches- 
ter has been sold to W. D. Denegre of 
New Orleans by Charles Stedman Hanks 
of the Exchange building. The new 
owner has bought for the purpose of 
establishing a country seat. There are 
about 450,000 square feet of land in the 
whole parcel. 

E. H. 
forty-acre farm, together with stock, 
crops and tools, on the road to Foxboro, 
to W. B. Thompson of Boston. The buyer 

proposes to plot 
| purposes. 

E. D. Daniels, superintendent of schools 
in Franklin, has sold his thirty-acre farm 
in that town, situated on the Woonsocket 


road, together with personal property, to | 


Emil H. Hann of Athol on private terms. 
Mr. Hann buys for a home. 





Press Comment. 


The Kansas City Journal the 
| praises of the pumpkin pie in a way which 


sings 


makes a healthy man’s mouth water, and | 
& ravenous appetite | 


which would give 


to the most coofirmed dyspeptic. The 


Journal says: “When properly made the | 


pumpkin pie is the embodiment, so to 


speak, of peace on earth and good will to} 


men. No wan ever plotted treason or 


formulated dark and damnable designs | 
while filing his system with genuine New | 
Other pies may in- 

. | 


England pumpkin pie. 
duce dyspepsia aud the horrors of night- 
mare, but the genuine pumpkin pie may 
be eaten at the dread hour of midnight 
| without a tremor of fear. 
could be universally distributed it would 
banish pessimism and cause Anarchy tu 
take to the woods.” 


ever you go with great loads from or. 
chard and tield—the various fruits full of 
color and perfuming the air with their 
delicious fragrance—the root crops, the 
rustling corn, all on their way to his store- 
houses and barns. He has been busy for 
| some time settling up his aftairs witb 
| Dame Nature, balancing their yearly ac- 





| her debts. Have we not all been voyag- 
| ing now for many mon‘hsalong this great 
| Yukon of the flowing year? We are 
|eome at last into that golden region 
| where 

j “Sweet, calm days in golden haze 


Melt down the amber sky.” 
| 


Here are the great nuggets of the apple 
and the pumpkin; the rich deposits of the 
|maple and oak and beech; the endless 
placers of hazel and birch. Are we less 
happy as we wander through these glow- 


ing regions, appropriating to ourselves 


The 


tandall of Sharon has sold a} 


If the genuine | 
| thick, creamy, sweet scented pumpkin pie | 


The farmer blocks the highway where- | 


CREAM GLUTEN MEAL 
is not made by a Trust. 





“THE GREAT MILK - PRODUCING FOOD OF THE AGE,” 


Cream Gluten Meal! 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, but of far GREATER FEEDING VALUE. 
THE ANALYSIS is always printed in large letters on each sack. 
ALWAYS SOLD IN 100 POUND SACKS, never any other way, 


Manufactured by the CHAS. POPE GLUCOSE CO., at Geneva and Venice, []). 








Read and Run. 


—Four lepers are at large in New York, 

—The Reading (Pa.) Car Wheel Works 
have started. 

—Physicians reporta cure of lockjaw 
by anti-toxin. 
| —A “Clean City League” is to be organ- 
| ized in Chicago. 
—Indiana coal miners have asked an 
| advance in wages. 





| —The Columbus, O., street ratlways 


| have consolidated. 
| —Reciprocity treaties are to be made 
| with many nations. 
| —A farmers’ cotton trust is to be formed 
| in Georgia next year. 
| —'The South is said to have enough coal 
| to last it for 2000 years. 
; —Prince Krapotkine, the Russian anar- 
chist, is to visit Boston. 
| —Treasury deficit for the first half of 
October is $5,364,089. 

—Boston Fruit and Fower Missiun has 
| closed its summer work. 
| —A party of Klondike seekers has been 
| drowned or killed by Indians. 
| —T'wo new sugar beet factories have 
been projected for New Mexico. 
| —A phenomenal registration in New 
| York indicates a great Low vote. 
| —The convention of the Brotherhood 


of St. Andrew was held at Buffalo. 


—Taunton recently celebrated the 
raising of the first liberty flag in 1774. 

—A memorial to Robert Louis Steven- 

son has been unveiled at San Francsico. 

—Work has been started on the steel 

framework of the new South Union Sta- 
| tion. 

--Thomas F. Bayard is to become the 
American representative of London capi- 
talists. 

—Florida is opposed to Cuban annexa- 

‘tion because of her growing tobacco in- 
dustry. 


—The citizens of Newport are to present 
the gunboat of that name with a silver 
service. 





|JOROAN, MARSH AND COMPANY 


SPECIALS 
70 PIECES 


Fancy Novelty Dress Goods 


Worth 39c. per yard, at only 


5c 


60 PIECES 


American Novelty Dress Goods 


In small, nat effects, worth 50c. 
per yard, at only 


29c 


80 PIECES 


Covert Cloth 


Full 42 inches wide, strictly al! 
woul, good weight. These goods 
cannot be manufactured today 
for less than 55c. per yard, 


39c 


NO SAMPLES. 
20 PIECES 


Broadcloths 


High grade, strictly all wool, full 
52 inches wide, would be cheap 
at $1.00 per yard, 


75c 


40 PIECES 


German Henriettas 


46 inches wide, in the latest 
autumn colors. These goods can- 
not be imported today for less 
than 75c. per yard. We shall 








offer this lot as long as they last 
at, per yard, 


50c 


If you cannot attend this sale 


—An exodus of dissatisfied Indians} Qur Mail Order Clerks 


from Indian Territory to Mexicois being 
planned. 

—Cotton led other domestic exports 
last year, being twenty-five per cent of 
the whole. 

—-Frank C. Partridge of Vermont has 
been appointed consul general at Tangiers, 
Morocco. 


the land for building | 


-~The Bank of England’s governor de- 
| nies that ithas been coquetting with bi- 
metallists. 

—It costs the Government $80,000 a 
year to sbip the country’s supplies of 
small coin. 

—The tobacco interests will try to get 
the anti-coupon provision of the Dingley 
act repealed. 

—The report is that unless England 
pressed it, the matter of a general arbi- 
| tration treaty will be dropped. 

—The first half of October shows the 
treasury receipts to be rapidly increasing 
and treasury officials are much pleased. 

—The wages of woolen mill employes 
have been raised at Olneyville anda gen- 
eral raise is expected. Prices of goods 
will go up accordingly. 

—A revolution in the New England fish 
industry is imminent, by the fishing fleet 
making Gloucester their port of entry in- 
stead of Boston. 

—Experts have found discrepancies 
amounting to $5,000,000 in the accounts 
of the smali towns to be absorbed into 
Greater New York. 

—A comparative statement of the do- 
mestic exports shows that Baltimore and 
New York lead as exporters of corn and 
wheat respectively. 

Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, 
| the Klondike and Alaskan gold fields. Send 
10c. for large Compendium of vast information 
and big colormap to Hamilton Pub. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





—United States Supreme Court has de- 
| cided the case involving title to 700,000 


—Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet and jour-| counts, and comes home at last laden with | acres of land in California against the 
nalist, author of ‘The Light of Asia” and | all this goodly coinage in which she pays | southern Pacific Railroad Company. 


Propaganda in favor of annexation is 
actively at work in Cuba. A canvass of 
public opinion is being made and an ap- 
peal is to follow to American business 
men. 
cured in no other way. 








A Good Cheap Farm Wagon. 


The belief is that peace can be se- | 


| 


| 


| will stand in 
| 


your stead. Em- 
body your wishes and exercise 
their trained taste in filling your 
order. 


Jordan, Marsh & Go. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW CARPETS 


Wiltons, Brussels 
Axminsters 
Kidderminsters 


and Tapestries 
With a Large Line of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS... 
LINOLEUMS and STRAW MATTINGS 


Just the Goods for Fall furnishing. 
Our stock is large, prices low. 


Joel Coldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington Street. 
Near Cornhill, Boston. 








WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


Just received by steamer invoices of SCOTT & 
GREENER Hammerless Guns, among which 
are some light weights, 64% to 6% Ibs, for fleld 
shooting; also all other makes, American and 
Foreign —“‘Colt,’ ‘Parker,’ ‘Forehand, 
“Baker” and others. 

The “New Worcester’ Hammerless, 825.00 


Also Tents, Camping Outfits, Tourist Knap- 
sacke, Rubb:r Blankets, Golf Goods. &c., & 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington St., Boston. 


AND HIS BAND 
Of Fifty Soloists at 


BOSTON FOOD FAR 





Hall’s Ca-' ; 


|ments for marine warfare. But yet no 
{one of the warships can hope to equal 
| the reputation or win such laurels as the 
| old Constitution has in its days of activ- 
jity. The vessels of the squadrou have 
| been thronged with visitors all the week 
| and the officers have been royally enter- 
tained. The exercises on Thursday were 
held at the Old South Church, and con- 
sisted of addresses by the governor, sec- 
retary of the navy, mayor, and Senator 
Lodge, with singing by the school 
children and the reading of “*Old [ron 








without much personal consciousness of 
effort, all sorts of new and suddenly de- 
veloped situations requiring swift de- 
cision as between courses of action mo. 
mentously different. 

He worked hard, and, at the same time 
it is quite true that he worked easily; for 
he worked with absolute tranquillity. 
From 1844, when he went to work on the 
Chronotype under Elizur Wright, his con- 
nection with daily journalism remained 
unbroken, save during the Civil War, up 
to the day of his death. 


dies discovered by Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple their imperishable wealth of treasure, than 
Place, Boston, Mass., one of whose discoveries those who shiver over pans of frozen earth 
is the world-famous Nervura, provide the cure. | and seek the glittering dust in the terrible 
These remedies are souniformly successful that | Kiondike?—The Transcript. 

they demonstrate themselves to be what they | 








| really are, the provision made by nature for the | 
| and gives his sdvice, which is the advice of his! Gure sick headache, vad 2 

great experience also, absolutely free. Every | taste in the mouth, coated Pil | Ss 
either personally, or by letter. The consulta-| hot weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 centa 
tion inspires hope and the treatment cures. 


;cure of such ills. This great specialist dis-| 5 
| covered them after years of search and prac-| 
| tise, and they have brought health to thousands. | 
| Dr..Greene charges nothing for consultation 
|.person, rich or poor, is welcome toconsult him,| tongue, gas in the stomach, 
| The only Fills to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


In order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill., have placed udon the market a farmers’ 
handy wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. 
The bed of wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels, with 4-inch tires, 
either straight or staggered spokes. This wagon 
is made of best material throughout, and fully 
guaranteed for oneyear. Catalogue giving full 
description will be mailed upon application to 
the manufacturers, who also furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width 
ftire to fitany axle. 





Mechanics’ Building, Brston. 


DURING WEEK 


Oct. 25th” Oct, 30th 


Concerts at 3 and 8 P.M. Daly. 


Admission 25 Cents. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 








(Written for the MAss. PLOUGHMAN.) 
MY LOST PEARL. 


I’ve lost a Pearl: I know not how, 
I know not where, [I know not when; 
I only know twas mine, and now — 
Tis gone, as though it had not been! 


I wore my Pear! upon my heart, 

And thought to keep it there for aye; 
But crue! fate oft rends apart 

What should together always stay. 


Could I but know when it was lost, 
Where it has gone or why it went, 
The know ledge might reduce the co#t— 

Might serve to soothe my discontent. 


Or had I prized my Pear! less high ; 
Covld I but say “TI do not care !” 
My pride would scorn complaint, and try 
ne other Pearl to win and wear. 


But then a day will surely come— 
Beyond this life that day may be- 

When my lost Pear! will find its home, 
And there abide eternally. 


And would you know the Pear! I mean? 
A maiden’s friendship, crystal pure, 
The «weetest | had known or seen; 
The kind that must foraye endure! 
—LorIn LUDLOW. 








OUT OF TUNE. 


There were four little dresses in Mar- 
jory’s closet, and three little dresses 
upon mamma’s mending-table. 
four were as trim and as dainty as prim- 
roses in agarden. They had hems, they 
had tucks, they had neat frills and rib- 
bons. They were the dresses that went 
tochurch and that met afternoon callers 


climbed trees, and never in their exist- 

ence had they fallen into the brook. 
And what of the dresseS upon the 

table? Mamma picked them up one by 


| though her curly head was wonderfully 


| peeped out below the rolled up hems of 
/a pair of blue overalls, and her chubby 


The | 


|Ned and Jack, and these purpose for 


*| me, 
They never scrambled over fences nor | the 


‘Guess you didn’t ’zactly know me, 
did you?” said a roguish little voice. 
“Guess you thought "twas somebody 
else!” 

Somebody else? Pray whose else 
could it be, with those twinkling brown 
eyes and those sunny curls and those 
cherry-red lips brimming over with 
mischief? Ah, mamma knew her as 
quick as a wink. Why, it was no one, 
of course, but Marjory; yet mamma 
|stared and wondered. For only an 
|hour before a gay little maiden had 
|gone tripping away over the lawn and 
/along the road. She wore a neat, pretty 
dress and a dainty white hat with golden- 
eyed daisies upon it and a pair of pretty 
shoes upon her graceful little feet. And 
_now, among the roses, as fair, as fresh 
/as the roses themselves, was this same 
| littie wmaiden in quite another costume. 
| Her bat was a queer, fantastic crea- 
‘tion, beneath which her roguish face 
| looked prettier than ever. It was noth- 
ing short of an old field-hat, tattered and 

torn in crown and brim, and trimmed 
|about the edge with a fold and a jaunty 
|streamer of soft, flimsy lace. But, 





} 
} 


ornamented, she wore neither stockings 


nor shoes; and two little fat knees 


arms were bare from wrists to dimpled 
elbows. ‘‘Well, Marjory Hunter, where 
in the world did you get those funny 
clothes?” exclaimed mamma. 

‘‘Aunt Kate gave them to me,” an- 
swered Marjory, running to the window. 
“She bonght some the very same for 


cause she says | won’t tear them 
way | do my dresses. And don’t 
you think it’s most as good as being a 
boy? And won’t you let me wear them 
always, and never, never wear my 
dresses again?” 


fields with Ned and Jack; but she will- 
ingly wore her dresses sometimes,— 
those with the ribbons and tucks and 
those with the darns and the patches,— 
and she has never since that day been 
outof tune.—Churchman. 





A BUBBLE. 
“Oh, life is a bubble!” 
Said old Borrow Trouble, 
And down curved his mouth, like a bow, to 
his chin; 
“ °T is made up of vanity, 
Tinsel, insanity— 
Nothing worth twirling a button to win.” 


-°o «+» O Grandfather Trouble, 
ae “™"e. Why slander the bubble? 
Consider its structure and put it to test! 
’T is perfect in lightness, 1° 
Exquisite in brightness, 
With every small particle worked at its best. 


O Grandfather Trouble 
Be taught by the bubble, 
in its fair excellence mock ; 
Nor fit foolish treasures 
To life’s varied measures. 
Are not air and water as precious as rock? 
—Boston Transcript. 


And never 





THE HOME CORNER. 
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FREE PATTERN. 


B special arrangements with the BAZAR 
GLOVE. ITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged b 
every one that these patterns are the simples 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions accompany each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariab! pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full vrice. 
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*MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. 
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« Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num.’ | 


_ver and size of pattern desired, and mailitto * 
THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
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blue overalls when she played in the | blue in two shades or of tan with brown 


can be substituted at will. The pattern 
provides for a short body lining that is 
simply fitted by shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Gathers collect the fullness at 
the upper edge of the skirt portion of the 
garment, the closing of which is effected 
invisibly at the centre-back. The front 
is cut out displaying a shield-shaped 
plastron of the contrasting material, 
and the neck finishes with a close 
standing band. An attractive feature is 
the large sailor collar that forms a 
square at the back, and wide revers at 
the front where it finishes with a ribbon 
bow and ends. The sleeves are one- 
seamed and are gathered top and bot- 
tow, the wrists finishing with cuff 
bands upon which the braid is applied 
at evenly spaced distances to correspond 
with the decoration of the dress. At- 
tractive little frocks of this description 
can be made of serge, cheviot, cashmere, 
flannel or wash fabrics, the model being 
peculiarly well suited to childish figures. 
To make this dress for a girl of six years 
will require two and one-half yards of 
forty-four-inch wide material. The pat 
tern, No. 7164, is cut in sizes for girls 
of four, six and eight years. With cou- 
pon, ten cents. 


The lectures given at the Food Fair 
in the Household Department, under 
the management of Mrs. A. E. Whit- 
aker, are most of them of much interest 
and value. That given recently on the 
Philosophy of Polish by Miss S. M. 
Elliott was a helpful one to housekeep- 
|ers who often find it difficult to obtain 
‘the thining cleanliness desired from 
lack of knowledge of the methods to be 
used. 





iron black, smooth and clean with much 





, cake. 
|}used, take more butter or lard. 
|in a moderate oven. 
° | Many people are very fond of cottage 
For stoves she advocated the use wel cscten’ oe amearcase, as it is called, 
oil rather than blacking, as it keeps the | For this either sour milk or cream may | 


‘be used or they may be mixed. 


light and add acup of sugar. Ifcream 
is used stir in the sugar a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter; if sour milk, then 
cream a two-thirds cupfu! of butter with 
the sugar. Beata teaspoonful of soda 
into a cupful of the sourcream or milk 
and add just enough flour to make it 
barely stiff enough to roll out on a well 
floured board. The less flour used the 
better the cookies. Bake in a quick 
oven. If liked, some flavoring extract 
may be added before the flour is put in. 
A couple of spoonfuls of grated bitter 
almond make a delicate flavor, or the 
grated rind of a lemon is also good. 

For delicious light biscuits use sour 
cream. The cream must not be old or 
rank. No shortening is necessary if the 
cream is sufficiently rich. Beat intoa 
pint of the cream a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking soda. Add enough sifted 
flour to this to make a soft dough, just 
firm enough to cut. Keep the dough 
as soft as possible, roll it out an inch 
and a half thick, cut with a biscuit cut- 
ter and bake in a quick oven. Served 
warm they are very tender and delicate. 
In making biscuits from buttermilk take 
the same amount of shortening as for 
sweet milk, and use soda instead of bak- 
ing powder. Gingerbread, so good for 
a light lunch or for supper, is easily 
made, and is especially fine when fresh. 
A plain, simple gingerbread is made of 
one cupful of sour cream, in which beat 
two even teaspoonfuls of soda, two- 
thirds cup of molasses, one egg, a table- 
spoontul butter, one teaspoonfal ginger 
and one of cinnamon. Add enough 
flour to make a soft batter as for other 
If buttermilk or sour 
Bake 


milk is | 





Mrs. Pinkham Tells How Wo- 
men May Avoid Painful 
Examinations. 


To a modest, sensitive, high- 
strung young woman, especially 
an unmarried woman, there is 
no more trying or painful ordeal 
than the ‘‘examinations,” which 
are now so common in hospitals 
and private practice. 

An examination by speculum, or 
otherwise, is sometimes a positive 
necessity in certain stages of 
many diseases peculiar to women, 


fession. This would not be the case 


If a young girl's blood is watery, 


will be received. She says: 


new person. I ama stenographer and 
and female weakness in general. 


could fardly stand. 
ean go about my work with pleasure. 

“Trusting that my words of praise 
and be of benefit to womankind in 
| [. H., 444 S. East St., Indianapolis, 





TRYING ORDEALS FOR WOMEN. 


‘“Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—It affords me great pleasur 
words in regard to the merits of your Vegetable Compound. 1 
to try it after seeing the effects of it upon my mother. and now I feel lil 


Iecontinued to work 
could no longer walk, and the last day I was 

‘I was then so fll that I was compelled to stay 
that I could not hold anything in my hands. 
would cause my heart to beat so loudly. a: 
I suffered for almost a venor 


general, 





Lo 


so at least it is declared by the pro- 


if 


patients heeded their symptoms in time. 


her skin 


pale and waxy looking, her lips colorless, bowels 
torpid, digestion poor, her ears and temples throb and 
she is subject to headache, begin at once to build up her 
system with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Do not allow her to undergo a physical examination. 

Here is a letter from a young lady who requests that 
her name should not be used, but gives her initials and 
street number so that any inquiry addressed to her 


e to be able to Say a fi 
was tempted 


was troubled with failing of the womb 
until | was so weak [ 
foreed to stop and rest. 

in bed and so nervous 
The ist noise or surprise 
ecome so weak that I 
It is different now. I 


work was a drudge. 


1d I would 1 
while before 

may help some other afflicted person, 
{ remain, Yours in gratitude, 


Ind.” 








The; When this rule is followed carefully it} down once or twice during the opera- 


one, and she sighed as she looked at peace 
them. They were torn, one and all; 
and mamma knew that stitch upon stitch | 
must be set before Marjory could wear | 
them again. And this was not the! 
worst of the matter; for the chances 
were that in a very short time each 
little garment would be back upon the 


BOSTON, MASS. 


rr re rer we —-s., 


“Q Marjory, you don’t wish that?” 
said mamma. 

‘I really do, mamma,” said Marjory, 
shaking her curls and looking very seri- 
ous. 

‘‘Marjory,” said mamma, ‘how 
would you like to play boy fora week ?”’ 


less trouble than with blacking. | principle thing about making this cheese | Wholly disappears. 

‘Use vaseline on all iron articles | is the curdling. Set the clabber in a! sons 
which are packed awav. Vaseline will | crock on the back of the stove and let. 
leave a stain, and to remove this use) jt heat slowly, taking care that it does | 
kerosene, which is the only thing that) not scald. Stir it once in awhile, just! 
will do it. Sinks and stoves may be | enough to keep the bottom from getting 
jcleaned with kerosene, but this s0/too hard. After every part of the clab- | 


| thoroughly removes the grease that they 


tion—and when cold wrap in paper and 
| Keep in a cool, dark closet. 


Shepherd’s Pre.—Free cold roast or|, 2¢king Pumpkin.—It you have never 
braised beef from fat and bone and cut | tied baking, instead of ae PeRp- 
into small thin slices | kin do so without fail. Cut the pump- 


For one quart | ie Sin Relea aemeeis cae O 
of meat allow one pint of gravy and| m Raives; scrape Out the seeds bu 


eight medium sized potatoes. Put | not the soft portion; set directly on the 


. quarter. Me 
fog. The w 


to het Ch 
ing 





foy 


the | 8] 


mending-table more forlorn than ever. 

But, of the two sets of dresses,—those | 
in the closet and those upon the table,— 
Marjory liked the ragged play-clothes| 
far the better, though to tell the truth, | 
this little maiden of five thought that | 
allsorts and kinds of dresses were baby- 
ish; and over and over again she had 
wished with all her heart that she 
were a boy and did not have to wear 
dresses. If only she were a boy, she 
thought, how much more fun she could 
have. 

“Girls don’t have nice playthings,” 
she said one day. * 





«Not nice playthings!” said mamma. 
**Not dolls?” 

‘I don’t like dolls. I like kites and 
tops,” Marjory answered. 

And it would seem as though she 
meant it: for in the nursery a sweet- 
faced, flaxen-haired, blne-eyed 
lay day after day, torgotten and neg-| 
lected, while Marjory romped with her 
cousins, Ned and Jack, and tore her 
dresses and tumbled her hair. | 

But it was not altogether because of 
the patches and darns that mamma) 


dolly | 


And Marjory shouted and danced and 
tossed her queer, fantastic hat by way 





of expressing her delight. 

‘*Very well, then, we’ll begin now,” | 
said mamma. ‘And, remember, no| 
dolls, no girls’ playthings, for a whole | 
week.” 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Marjory; and away 
she ran across the lawn. But just as) 
she reached the road, she met Mrs. Ash-| 
ley from over the way. 

*-Good-morning, Marjory.” said Mrs. | 
Ashley. ‘‘Why, I hardly knew you. | 
Now what do you suppose I’ve come 
for? Ruth is to have a tea-party this | 
afternoon, and I have come to invite) 
you.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said Marjory, clapping | 
her hands. ‘Let’s go and ask mamma. | 
See, there she is.” 

So they went together; and mamma| 
said itwould be a great pleasure, and | 
of course she gave her permission. 

‘*Each girl is to bring her doll,” said | 
Mrs. Ashley, “and I’ve planned the! 
nicest surprise that ever was. It’s to} 
begin at four o’clock.” 

“Oh, Vil be there for the s’prise,” | 
said Marjory; ‘‘and [ hope Aunt Kate| 
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Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. 
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| with a little moistened table salt. 


| will rust again. 
| ‘Keep nickel clean and then wipe 
'with kerosene. For cooking utensils 
‘little else is needed than soft soap and 
| hot water. 

‘The quickest polish is given 
copper and brass by the acids. 


to 


The 


vinegar and salt of our grandmother’s 


time used to make mirrors of their 
kettles, and they used it with safety 


'because they rubbed it so vigorously 
that they rubbed it all off, but we sub- 
_stitnte the oxalic acid. 


Silver should never be handled. We 
must have absolute cleanliness if we 
wish bright silver. The grease is re- 
moved by soap, the soapy film is removed 
by the hot water and then it must be com- 
pletely dried and carefully handled. 

The better ventilated the house is 
the less polishing is needed for the sil- 
ver. 

The stain of the egg may be removed 
The 
fine whiting may also be used, either 
with water, or with soap, or alcohol, 
ammonia. Apply with a piece of 
unbleached flannel because the bleach- 


/ber has been heated through enough to 


separate the whey from the curd, put it 


in a fine colander or thin sack to drain. | 
| Do not have it so hard that it will 


crumble or so soft as to be sticky. Put 
the curd in a dish and work it smooth 
with a spoon, adding salt and some 
sweet cream or butter. Some people 
like pepper in it, but that may be added, 
if desired, as served. 

Delicate griddle cakes may be made 
with sour milk or cream or buttermilk. 
To make delicious corn meal pancakes 


teaspoon of soda, one cup of sweet milk, 
one egg, One-half teaspoonful salt, and 
one and one-half cups of corn meal. 
Cook in thin cakes on a buttered griddle. 


Graham pancakes are also made with 
sour cream or buttermilk. To one quart 
of buttermilk add two beaping teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, one of salt, one egg, and 
three cupfuls of graham flour. Beat 
thoroughly a few minutes before bak- 
ing. 

In using sour milk or cream or but- 
termilk, the soda should always be 
thoroughly beaten into the liquid, for 





the sour taste is most disagreeable, and 


prepared meat into a deep baking dish, 
well greased, season with salt and pep- 
per, and pour the gravy over it. Boil 
and mash the potatoes; season with salt 


and pepper, add one tablespoonful of | 
butter and sufficient hot milk to well | 


moisten, then spread it over the meat 


beginning at the edge and working | 
Brush 


gradually toward the centre. 
the top with a little beaten egg and 


the Country Gentleman :— 

Canning Pumpkin.—Pumpkin can | 
be easily canned at home, and has a) 
much fresher and more natural flavor | 
than the dried. Cut in slices around | 
the pumpkin and pare; but instead of | 
cutting into small pieces leave the strips | 
as long as the kettle will allow. Cook) 
slowly, closely covered, until soft. 
Then remove the cover and season with 
salt and sugar, the latter in about the 
proportion of four tablespoonfuls toa 
pint of pumpkin. Cook half an hour} 
longer, stirring often and thoroughly. 


| til soft. 
}and when cool peel off the roasted in- 
| side edge, scoop out of the shell and 


| granulated 


bottom of the oven and bake slowly un- 
Slide from the oven carefully. 


mash. 

Preserved Pumpkin Chips.—Lat 
pumpkins are very much richer than 
early ones for canning and preserving. 
Select one as deepa yellow in color as 
possible; cut in halves and then into 


| bake in a hot oven for forty minutes. — | Strips and remove the rind and soft in- 
| Table Talk. 


take one cup of sour milk and one small; The following timely recipes are from | 


ner portion; then slice the strips down 


|into thin chips, weigh, and to every 


pound of chips allow one pound of 
sugar and four lemons 
Pare nine out of every one dozen lemons 
and squeeze; moisten the sugar with 
lemon juice; spread the chips on plates, 
cover thickly with the prepared sugat 
and stand in a cool place over night. In 
the morning put ina porcelain lined 
preserving kettle, and simmer gently 
one and one half hours, or until the 
chips are tender and transparent. Care- 


fully skim out the chips and place in 
jelly glasses or pint fruit jars. 
syrup ten minutes and strain through 
| cheese cloth. 


Boil the 


Cover as for jelly and 
keep in a cool dry place. 


Fill the jars to overflowing—shaking | 
sighed as she set about her task of ) g g 


mending. What grieved her most was) we + onbmgphrg ? all ” said Mrs. | 
the thought that Marjory did not take| Sabie. tannin “Hs a little virl’s | 
kindly to the very things that little girls tea-party.” gmung. g 
— to love — — not think | **Then I’m afraid,” said mamma, very 
that God’s fair fields and meadows were | slowly, unas Masjory can’t Se there, 
pl nt playgrounds for boys, and nos either. ; For, though of course you don t 
for girls. Of course, she was always know it, Mrs. Ashley, Marjory is a 
5 7? . - v° 
delighted tome Maroy’ lamp ceeks| 7.5, gat 11 begin tomorrow,” 
he ~ | sobbed Marjory. 
some red core, and nd — be 9 ‘*No, nv, dear,” said mamma. ‘You 
= ee ge wy, Mos ae te agreed to begin today.” And then 
a r ~ o> ain — _ a anc’ mamma explained to Mrs. Ashley. 
tn Genie ‘ gp tangy Aloe ape? “| So it happened that at four o’clock 
aie, _ aaa » tres Alr-\ that afternoon a sad little maiden in 
ate roman will ~~ nent 7m ~ | blue overalis sat upon the stump of ap 
~~ ve het “a aw Se i €D, | old oak-tree at the foot of the lawn near 
ons ee — Fy Aeon _ Ot! ine roadside, with one finger in her pout- 
— aa caddie dies aon ane tone ing mouth and a glistening tear in each 
'. : brown eye. And she heard the music 
her cr egg bre a Sanaa a and the laughter over the way; and she 
pert ee fon ei : a b re it thought of the chicken salad and the 
- povane Ran belie ‘Oh y. nae cookies and the ice cream and the other 
just ‘‘making — ” Melthe eds | good things to eat, and she wondered 
that wae the very trouble. | either her and wondered what the ‘‘surprise” could 
a pct ge A i re — be. Aad each fresh shout of laaghter 
cnale na its velvet-cushtened curtlage arouget @ trash tear 0 Diasjery’s ayes. 
= mage ‘ >} And, as she sat there, so sad and de- 
a ple pry tg my ~~ jected, who should come along the road 


: . ., | but Ned and Jack. They had their new 
would play with something for a white, kite, and they were coming to look for 
—a very little waile; and then she their little playmate. But, somehow, 
would run to the window, and look up Marjory did not feel like enjoying their 
at the clouds, and wish that ‘‘the horrid company just then. So she sprang u 
rain would stop.” She would help| .44 ran into the house. gup 
memme & little,—oh, ye-es, sort of help “OQ mamma!” she cried, running to 
her, —but not with a ready, cheerfal| no, mother and hiding her sorrowful, 
willingness; and mothers do not care} teartal face upon her mother’s shoulder, 
mach about little half-hearted helpers. | «wed and Jack are coming with—with 

“I wish Marjory were more girlish,”| ineir kite, and I don’t want—want to 
mamma said to herself, as she finished play with them. And. oh icons, f 
the first little dress, and leaned back in| \ ont to be a—a little girl pa . 
her chair to rest for a moment. — Then mamm: took Marjory into her 

It was a bright summer morning, and! joving arms, and comforted her. ‘Are 
through the open window by which you sure?” she asked. 
mamma sat the glad summer sun)” «yo, yes; I don’t want to be a boy!” 
streamed in, flooding the sitting-room| ..who said you were a boy?” ex- 
with its golden beauty. A gentle) ojsimed Ned and Jack, as they bounded 
breeze brought the scent of roses, into the sitting-room 
fragrant and sweet; and mamina drew) oy tion whil M ery 
in tong, deep breath ofthe prtumed| And, then, while Maco id br te 
‘How lovely those roses are!” she| ‘And, after all,” said mamma, ‘it 
thought; and she turned her head to| isn’t best to be a boy nor bestto be a 
look out upon the garden that Jay just|gitl. Each is so nice to be that one 
beyond the sitting-room windows | really couldn’t «hooss; and, when boys 
And then there came a most peculiar| and girls fee! dissatisfied, and grumble 
expression into her eyes. She gazed in| and complain, dv you know what they 
surprise for a moment, then laughed are like? Why, just like beautiful mus- 
out heartily, and said, ‘Well, well,| ical instruments out of tune.” 


well!” Well, Marjory continued to wear her 


ing process is carried on with sulphur. 
Polish afterwards with a chamois. 
Ammonia should not be used on oxi- 
No. 7174. | dized silver articles as they are usually 
| LADIEs’ Five. GorED Skirt with FAN Back. | Made of copper and silver. 
Then for the wrapping of silver to 
put it away, use the pink tissue paper. 
Nothing will clean the bath tub better 
than the ammonia and whiting, followed 
by rubbing and then rinsing with boil- 
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mT e Funniest ’ Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Rich novelty goods, passementerie | 
and large ornamental buttons are judi- | 
ciously combined in this stylish skirt) 
that introduces the present fancy for | 
trimmed skirts. The shaping is accom. | 1g hot water. ; 
plished by five gores. The right edge| Aluminum does not tarnish readily, 
of the front gore is seamed to the cor-| and if so, only the very soft friction | 
responding edge of the side gore while | must be applied. A polish is made 
the left edge of the front is cut in two | specially for aluminum. ’ , 
large squares or tabs, the free edges of; The windows are easily polished, 
which are defined with the passemen-/| nd there is nothing better than whit- 
terie, the handsome buttons affording | ing. Kerosene will remove the grease 
an appropriate finish. The side gores | and dirt, but it will not remove the fly- 
are a trifle circular in shape and present | specks. Pod 
a modest flare toward the lower edge,| Acids should never touch marble if it 
which is further emphasized by a nar-| is desired to retain the polish. A piece 
row interlining of hair-cloth; the back | Of lemon left on the marble will leave a 
gores are laid in fan-shape plaits on| stain, and the polish can only be re-| 
each side of the placket opening which | stored by a great amount of friction 
is at the centre-back. The top is com-| Marble must be scoured with the soft) 
pleted by a narrow belt Skirts of this | materials which will not scratch. — 
description can be developed in any of} To wash chamois skin soak it in am- 
the seasonable fabrics. Ample oppor-|™monia water, using a teaspoonful to a 
tunity being given for the display of| quart of water. Let it soak for some | 
fashionable garniture, or a neat finish of hours, viving it an occasional squeeze 
machine stitching in latest style is also | and rinsing it In fresh ammonia water. 
an appropriate finish. To make this| Pull into shape as it dries. 
skirt for a lady in the medium size will | “ao Ot ae ee 
require five and three-eighths yards of 
forty-four-inch material. The pattern, 
No. 7174, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. With 
coupon, 10 cents. 
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to stand bet 


IMustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


crossed his u 
‘Meg! } 
shoulder and 
her face. 
‘*Meg, 
“You 
simply 
“Yes, | do 


W I} 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and «@// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
eopies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 
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Sour cream and milk may be used for | 
so many good things that it should 
never be thrown away, says the Prairie 
Farmer. The most delicious biscuits, | 
cookies, gingerbread, cottage cheese, 
etc., made from sour cream are the pride 
ofmany a housewife. By using sour | 
cream very little butter is necessary. 


“T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if see him a 
tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


Its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a | 
summer season 'mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
: : leasure resort of America. The book | 
No baking powder is used, but a level the proudest p a 
ing soda is beaten into | takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | 

tenspoontal of baking Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 


ful of sour milk or cream. ; 
= ee tee butter is = fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and | 
’ ’ | 


essary to produce the required richness, | mirth-provoking style. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.+.¢.# 2 


in the mouth” beat up two eggs very | 
FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 





Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘ wayward pardner,” 
Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
fresh feast of fun. 

















The ambi- 
tious wife al- 
ways wants 
to please her 
husband and 
family _ ith 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Houscxeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on tine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade- Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 
(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 





To Boom Circulation We [lake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . 2.00 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 AlUSfor $2.60 


Total in Value, m ‘ $4 00) NEVER was so MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission wil! be allowed and the names cannot be counted in aclub toward a premium. 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of © 


en THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. « 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA ATISARATOGA” SENT FREE 


TO ANYIONEJSENDING USjA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOF SUBSCRIBER. 
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CHILD’s SAILOR FROCK. 


sun I 

No one style of costume has ever been 
more popular than the sailor, whether 
for boys or for girls. The little frock 
here given has the merit of being sim- 
plicity itself, at the same time that it in- 
cludes all the essential features. As 
shown the materia! is blue serge with 
collar and vest of white and trimming of 
narrow blue braid, but a combination of 


It never fails in bread, pies, 

pastries, etc. Always white 

and well flavored and a barrel 

farther than any other 

ind. Your grocer keeps it. 
Have no other. 
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| popular demand for ‘plenty of foot 
(hoof) under the horse” is a grave 
jerror. There may be arguments in 
|\faver of allowing the hoof to grow to 
abnormal length to gain in length of 
stride, but such a procedure must, in 
time, lead to disease of the hoof, i.e., 
the tendons and joints. 

Moisture is very essential for the 
proper development of the hoof. Smear- 
ing the hoof with fat is beneficial. It 
requires no specific formulas or patent 
ointment. Pure lard suffices. Glycerine 
should never be applied, as it dries it. 
|Salves should never be put on a dirty 
hoof. Wash first. No ointment can 
‘directly stimulate the growth of the 
hoof, though some may contend to the 
‘contrary. In very wet weather add a 
Fall Stable Items, | little turpentine or wax to the lard. 

In autumn domesticated animals com- | This proven the hoof from waren 
mence to shed for a winter coat, and | °° soft. Use very little oil and apply 
they need some attention so that this with a cloth to the upper _ re 
change sha!l be gradual and not injure | = - ee oes ——, ree 
the general health, for it can only be > wae ' 
maintained «through a healthy condition 
of the skin, says a writer in the Balti-| 
more Sun. Tuere are several causes in-| 





Absolutely Pure 

















THE HORSE. 











Size up the Loads. 


FOR OAP. 








‘Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts,” 
who suggested the propriety of retain- 
ing for it this name---tupelo---by which 
it was known to several aboriginal tribes, 
When a year or two ago, in one of these 
papers, { had occasion to refer to this 
tree, I mentioned his account of having 
ridden twenty-five miles with a certain 
Rev. Dr. Greenwood to see a remark- 
able specimen of it iv the town of Co- 
hasset. This tree, which had a trunk 
'eleven feet in circumference, near the 
roots, covered with its branches a breadth 





terfering with this change of coat. Bad | team. A horse once strained may never | ‘sin a lone pasture half a mile or more 
. —_— tu | : ’ 
grooming, or none at all, leaves the hair| pe as good a horse again. But many | eastward from a place called the Gulf,” 


matted and the pores of the skin clogged | tarn.ers, says J. N. 
up. Exposure to chills and draughts} Western Plowman, load too light. 
are frequent causes, and improper diet! A Joad should consist of all that a| 
another. At this period grooming and | team can comfortably draw either in 
diet should be attended to. Bran|hanling trom the field or on the road, | 
mashes, with linseed meal and crushed | for that saves expense in moving a crop. | 
oats will assist materia!ly by bringing | The trouble often is that the body of a 
the digestive organs into a fit condition | wayon will will not always hold all 
to assimilate the extra stimulating feed | that a team can draw, especially on a 
needed to keep up the animal heat dur- ‘level road. In such cases it will pay to 
ing the winter season and protect the} pyiid it up by making a box that will fit 


constitution from its effects. Protection 
from dranghts prevents chilling of the 
skin’s surface, which retards tne shed- 
ding of the summer coat of hair, thus 
interfering and retarding the growth of | 
the winter coat, often making an animal | 
look unthrifty all winter. 

With some horses there is, perhaps, | 





some necessity to clip the body, because | this addition to a wagon box, and if|gales. Riding along our stormy coast- | 
the coat is coarse and heavy. In such there is much carting to do and the/|line one must often observe the diffi- 
cases this attention is important, for it| roads are good, it will not take long to|culty which all arborescent growths 


brings about an early change and) 
healthy skin. The clipping can be done | 


early in the winter season, thereby ren-| many of our country roads there are|cope with them thus should be highly 


when the clipping is done later. Much | 
of the coarse condition of the winter | 


| of the permanent box. 


the top and hold it in place by wooden 
or iron pieces going down on the inside 


A quarter as much again, and often 
more, may be carried in this way. If 
the additional box is made so as to flare 
outward, still more can be got onto the 
wagon. It costs very little to make) 





pay for it. | 
While there is just complaint against | 


street, and we all know what tremend- | 
ous loads they have in the city. If some) 


Williams in the| adding: «It was richly worth a mach 


longer journey.” I mention it again 
hoping that someone may yet re-locate 
it. A friend of mine lately made some 
effort to du so, but unsuccessfully Yet 
it would be of interest to find it, or even 
to know, if now gone, what was the end 


of this royal specimen of a native | time or other ’twill come in right well; | 
growth, whose fame and prowess was the spread-eagle dollar, the star-spangled | 


thought worthy of record by the famous 
biographer of our Massachusetts trees. 
Emerson says that the tupelo is worthy | 
of more attention as an ornamental tree, 
having especially remarked as one of its | 
characteristics, not only in this giant | 
specimen, but in others which he had 
observed, how boldly its branches 
stretch out seaward where almost every 
other tree is bent and warped by the 


find in contending with the fierce, salt- 
laden winds; a variety which is able to 








: : , — 
dering a horse less liable to chills than | some of them that are as good as a city | valued by planters.—Boston Transcript. | 
| 


coat is due to neglect of proper attention | 
at shedding time. A horse that has) 
been clipped requires great care and| 
attention to make him look equal to) 
one with a natural healthy coat. 

When horses are to be turned out to| 
rough it all winter, such careful atten- 
tion is not absolutely necessary. Yet it 
is better to have the winter coat well 
started before they are turned out. 

A tablespoonful of flour of sulphur} 
added to a mash once or twice a week | 
acts beneficially on the vessels of the | 
skin, but should not be given during 
cold weather, as it is considered to open | 
the pores too much. | 


The Hoof of the Heres. 


The hoof is separated into three dis. | 
tinct parts. First the wall, which is| 
that portion forming the front and sides | 


| 
of the shell. 


| 
} 


Second, the continuation | 
of the former reflected inwardly at the | 
heel and extending forward in converg- | 
ing lines as two strengthening bars of| 
bone, and known as the “bars.” Third, | 
the sole, which is the floor of the hoof, 
occupying the space between the walls 
and bars. 

The hoof-horn is secreted by the con- | 
tinuation of the skin and the body 
which extends beneath the hoof and 
covers the tendons, bones and liga- 
ments, like the sock on the human foot. 
Horn is simply modified hair. Though 
to the casual observer the hoof may ap- 
pear a simple piece of anatomy, we find 
it to be one of the most complex and 
beautifully arranged apparatuses of the 
whole body. 

About ninety per cent of the cases of 
lameness in the horse find their seat in 
the hoof, and as nearly one-half our 
horses become lame after five years of 
age, it is seen that the care of the hoof 
is second in importance only to proper 
feeding and stabling. 

The care of the hoof should begin 
with the foal. In case of irregular 
wearing away of the hoofs, they should 
be rasped into proper shape. With 
colts kept in the stable the wall-horn be- 
comes too long (high) and the layers 
separate, resulting, in the ‘hollow 
wall.” The wall near the heel becomes 
bent under the sole, producing ‘‘hoof- 
bound.” The timely and intelligent 
use of the hoof-knife is the remedy, 
The outer edges of ,thej hoof should be 
rounded off carefully to prevent split- 
ting of the horn. In paring the hoof 
we must have regard for the natural 
form and position of the foot. In very 
young animals irregularly shaped legs 
can be improved by judicious paring. 
Shoeing colts too young interferes 
greatly with the growth of the hoof. 

The shod hoof of the adult horse needs 
even more care than that of the bare- 
footed colt. Shoeing at best is an evil, 
but it must be resorted to. The shoe 
should be removed every four or six 
weeks and the hoof shortened. The 








LESS THAN HALF the price of straw is one 
reason why you should use the German Pea 
Moss for horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, import- 


| horses abreast, and I have been told by 


of the large establishments in the city | 


loaded as lightly as farmere mostly do, | 


the extra expense of cartage would cut | 
down their profits greatly. It is not! 
impossible for a team of horses on good | 
roads to draw double the load that it 
usually does. That would lessen the 
cost of cartage fifty per cent. 

With some people a wagon is a 
wagon, but there is a great difference 
in the draft of wagons. 

There is another thing about drawing 
the big, double loads. One wagon will 
do the work of two, often, and three 
horses abreast will do the work of four. 
The large vans in the city have three 


drivers that three horses abreast will 
draw as much as four horses, two 
ahead of two.—The Western Rural. 


— 


The Tupelo. 


The autumnal color of the tupelo is 
rarely surpassed by any other of the 
forest family. The tupelo, indeed, is| 
one of the most attractive of our native 
trees atany time of year, one which a 
writer in Garden and Forest, presum-| 


ably Mr. Sargent, has said, ‘‘always at-| 








culiar habit, in summer by the beauty of 
its foliage, and in autumn by its color- 
ing.” Yet I do not find it generally 
well known—very few persons are able 
to identify it. Variously called in dif- 
ferent localities as pepperidge, horned 
pine, sour gum, etc., in the . South, 
where it grows rather more freely than 
here, it is commonly known as the 
‘‘gum,” and there originated the popu- 
lar and elegant rhyme: 


‘Possum up a gum tree, 
Cooney in de holler, 

Fetch him down little boy, 
Give yer half a dollar.’ 


Yet it is by no means rare here, es. 
pecially in eastern Massachusetts, where 
itis often found near streams or swamps. 
It is atree of fine character, growing 
sometimes to grand proportions and 
great dignity of form. Its long spray- 
like branches have a curious habit of 
drooping, seldom seen in deciduous 
trees, somewhat after the fashion of an- 
cient hemlocks ; occasionallythe tree, if 
unoppressed by others, spreads out into 
a broad umbrella-like top, giving it a 
singular Japanese effect. Its branch- 
ing habit seems to exceed that of almost 
any other large tree, the limbs dividing 
and sub-dividing into branches and 
twigs to an amazing degree. I know 
of nothing like it except a wild apple 
tree, to which small specimens some- 
times bear a slight resemblance. The 
canoe-shaped leaves are generally from 
two to four inches in length, very 
abundant, and in summer of a strong 
varnished green color. The tupelo 
greatly interested the late George B. 
Emerson, the interesting author of 








Wattaquottoc Farm, 
BOLTON, MASS. 
A. J. C. C. Jerseys, bulls, cows, heif- 
ers and calves for sale by 
JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 





er, 45 North Market street, Boston. 


Mention Mass. Ploughman. 


tracts attention—in winter by its pe-| 


A Good Gate. 


The following gate requires only one 
pound of wire nails, 30 feet of lumber 
and no tools except a square, handsaw 
and hammer. It is light, neat and 
strong, and does not require a carpenter 
to build it. To make a gate 5 feet high 
andi0 feet wide, take ten strips seven 
eights by three inches, and 10 feet long, 
saw two of them in middle, lay two of | 
these down and nail the long pieces to 
them and clinch the nails. Now turn 
the gate over and nail the other 5-foot 
pieces on the other side and clinch nails. 
In the same way naila piece on each 
side bias, fora brace, and your gate is 
made without any mortises to hold 











BITS OF FUN. 


The Fond Mother: « Everybody says 
he is such a pretty baby! I’m sure the 
poet was right when he said that ‘heaven 
lies about us in our infancy.’” The 
Uncle (unfeelingly): «But he should 
have added, ‘So does everybody else.’ ” 
— Life. 

A yonng lady entered a street car, and 
a darkey of the old school immediately 
arose and gave her his seat. She smiled 
and said: ‘‘OQh, thank you, but I don’t 
like to deprive you.” ‘No depravity, 
ma’am, no depravity ’t all. It am a 
pleasure to be depraved by sich as yo’ 
is, shuah,” 

“There’s one thing about Josiar,” 
said the young man’s fond mother. ‘He 
does like work.” 

‘*He doesn’t seem to git much of it 
done,” replied Farmer Corntos:sel. 

‘‘That’s jest it. He lingers over it 
an’ lingers over it like he was scared to 
death of losin’ it!”—Washington Star. 
| An editor has been inspired, after look- 
ing over his list of delinquent sub- 





lt is never profitable to overload a | of over sixty feet. *It stood,” he says, | scribers, to compose the following: 


is the silver 
dollar, when some kind subscriber pre- 
sents it to view; the liberty head with- 


| ‘How dear to our heart 


things which to us seem so new ; the wide 
spreading eagle, the arrows below it, the 
stars and the words with the strange 
things they tell; the coin of our fathers | 
we’re glad that we know it, for some 





| dollar, the old silver dollar we all love 


| 80 well.’”’—Troy Times. 
| 





Pa’s Prayer’s Spoiled the Meeting. 


Once upon a time sickness came to 
the family of the poorly paid pastor of a 
country church. It was winter ard the | 
pastor was in financial straits. A num- 
ber of his flock decided to meet at his 
house and offer prayers for the speedy 
recovery of the sick ones and for mate- 
rial blessings upon the pastor’s family. 
While one of the deacons was offering 
a fervent prayer for blessings upon the 
pastor’s household there was a loud | 
knock at the When the 4oor'| 
was opened a stout farmer boy was | 
seen, wrapped up comfortably. 

‘‘What do you want, boy?” asked | 
one of the elders. | 

‘I’ve brought pa’s prayers, 
the boy. 

‘Brought pa’s 
you mean?” 

“Yep, brought his 
they’re out in the wagon. 
me an’ we’ll get ’em in.” 

Investigation disclosed the fact that 
‘‘pa’s prayers” consisted of potatoes, 
flour, bacon, corn meal, turnips, apples, 
warm clothing and a lot of jellies for 
the sick ones. The prayer-meeting 
adjourned in short order. 


door. 


” replied 


prayers? What do} 


prayers, an’ 
Just help 








A WELL KNOWN NAME 
Throughout New England is that of the firm 





water. It can be made in an hour, out} 


of dressed lumber, for 50 or 60 cents.-- | honorable record in selling dry goods at reason- 


Practical Farmer. 


A Big Sheep Ranch. 


Samue] McCaughey of Coonong, Aus- 
tralia, will shear 1,250,000 sheep this 
season. He lost 250,000 head by the 
drought of two years ago, but as his 
yearly average of lambs 1s from 300,000 





| to 400,000 such a matter is but a trifle to 


the sheep king. He has 600,000 sheep 
ona fenced farm of 1,500,000 acres on 
the Darling River; 400,000 in Queens- 
land, 15,000 choice blooded animals on a 
small] 45,000 acre farm at Coonong, and 
afew hundred thousand scattered around 
elsewhere. His stock has been greatly 
improved by the introduction of Ver- 
mont rams, which he has been import- 
ing for 14 years, and as a result he esti- 
mates his increased woo! returns at one 
pound per sheep, or $590,000 per uan- 
num. 





COLD WEATHER 

Is coming, although somewhat delayed, and 
those who purchase goods now, can not only 
secure greater variety to choose from, but low 
prices on account of the unseasonable weather. 
Spitz Bros. and Mork offer through our columns 
this week a large variety to choose from both 
men’s and boys’ fall and winter clothing. Their 
prices are very low for good goods and all mas. 
culines of the family, from the grandfather to 
the small boy, can be fitted out at their store in 
a comfortable and stylish manner at a low 
price. Read the offers they make and see if 
they do not tempt you. 





Merry Maiden, 64,949, winner of sweepstakes 
award for the best individual cow at the 
World’s Fair dairy tests, Chicago, 1893, owned 
at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., dropped on 
Sept. 8, 1897, a bull calf by Brown Bessie’s son. 
As his sire is a son of the great Brown Bessie, 
winner of the 90 and 30 days’ tests at the 
World’s Fair, it will be seen that the breeding 
of this bull is simply perfection. This is ex- 
actly in accordance with Hood Farm policy, 
which is “always the best.” 

Thousands Are Trying It. 

In order to prove the great merit of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, the most effective cure for Catarrh 
and Cold in Head, we have prepared a generous 
trial size for 10 cents. Get it of your druggist 
or send 10c. to 

ELY BRO3., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

Rey. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, Mont., 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
emphasize his statement, “‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.”—Rev. Francis 
W. Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena, 
Mont. 

Ely’s Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure 
for catarrh, and contains no cocaine, mercury, 
nor any injurious drug. Price, 50 cents. At 
druggists’ or by mail. 





| special bargains in dress goods for immediate 


of Jordan, Marsh & Co., they have a long and 


able prices. They advertise in this issue some 





| sale. Goods worth thirty-nine, fifty, fifty-five, 
| seventy-five cents and one dollar a yard are 
| marked down to fifteen, twenty-nine, thirty- 
nine, fifty and seventy-flve cents for this sale. 
| Those out of town who cannot attend this sale 
| may avail themselves of the mails and order 

| just what they need, and the mail order clerks | 
| will be able, through their long experience, to 

| fill the orders to the customer’s perfect satis- 
|faction. Here is an opportunity to get material 


| for winter dresses at a low price. 





Springer Bros’. Fashions. 


For very heavy weather there are some 
handsome capes at Springer Bros. They are 
made with straight, double breasted fronts and 
princess shaped backs. Some of the backs are 
laid in deep folds from the waist, while others 
are shaped without folds. 


Speaking of capes, the accompanying Springer 
model is very popular, and, like all the Springer 
garments, is the very best taste. It is a cape of 
green broadcloth, lined with rich black satin 
and braided with black in alternate widths, 
and a graceful pattern. The high Medici collar 
makes it universally becoming. 

The beauty of the garments at Springer 
Brothers’ lies not only in the fact that they are 
beautiful both in design and workmanship; but 
also in the fact that every one is designed es- 
pecially with reference to good taste, and the 
requirements of the truest and most desirable 
of the winter fashions. Whoever buys a 


: | 
| out necktie or collar, and all the strange | 
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SPECIAL FALL All fabs a customers, as well as ladies 
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Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk Waists, 
Petticoats, Waterproofs, Etc...... 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS 
Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, 
SPRINGER BROS,, Saztseves.siems 500 Washington St 





STYLES 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK 


Fall and Winter Styles. 


Great attraction to buyers who appreciate advanced 
styles of Fall and Winter Clothing at less than the 
prices usually asked for the most ordinary goods. Our 
prices are the lowest they have ever been 





MEN'S DEPT, | 


EACH SEASON,| 
TWICE A YEAR, in| 
making up our large | 
stock for our whole- | 
sale business we nec- | 
essarily make up a 
large number of sam- 
ple suits and over- 
coats. As these lines 
are smal we cannot 
wholesale them. We 
place them now on 
sale in our retail dept. 
We name two prices, 


*10-.215-°° 


Any one of these suita 


Boys’ Department. 


3 PIECE SuITS 


Jacket, Vest and Pants. 


10 to 16 Years. 





Handsome, Reliable and 
at low prices. 


OUR LEADER 


$4.00, 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
- Pianos 


1863 


THE TIME-HONORED LEADERS 
IN MUSICAL QUALITY, ARTIs. 
TIC DESIGN, AND UNQUES 
TIONED DURABILITY ARE THE 
CELEBRATED 





MORE THAN 34 YEARS : 
ONE MANAGEMENT” UNDER 


1897 


The recent new scales and inventions jn, +) 
Henry F. Miller Pianos embody the most a - 
tific construction possible, based upon the lat “ 
discoveries In acoustics. Musicians fin.) the 
tone-quality and a«tion-touch in these im ir ed 
pianos unequalled. The case designs ~ ns 
fessional artists, are classically correct in for 
ko decoration. They always have been - 
| alwavs will be leaders among the pianos w} 

manufacturers’ names are today b 
| words, : 





pro- 


se 


househo]) j 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES OF _ Grand 
land Upright Pianos. 


Henty F. Miller & Sons Piano (h., 


WAREROOMS: 


| 


1122 CHESTNUT SrT., PHILA., Pa 
388 BoYLsTon St BOSTON. 


We Offer the Balance of Our 


Sample 


From our wholesale rooms. These 
sample overcoats were made early this 
season and comprise the best goods in 
the market, Kerseys, Twills, Coverts 
and Vicunas. We name two prices 





$10.00 «> $15.00 


Any one of them worth Double the 
Price. Winter only one month away, 
A word to the wise is sufficient 


OPEN SATURDAY NIGHTS. 


worth double the price 


Winter Overcoats 


ama 


WORTH 86.00. Published this day: 


Others #4 50, 85.00, 


_ 8600. NUMBER, 106 


The correct overgar- 
ment for boys will be 
Double Breasted Reefer, 
ages 3to16 We havea | 
very large assortment. | 

Our leader, | 


$2.00, 


Worth 83, others at | 
$2.50 to #7.00. | 





THE OLD 


Farmers’ Almanack 


FOR 1898. 


Chinchillas, beavers, ker- 
seys, melton~, with fancy 
collars, ulster collars na 
velvat collare ts lish, 
Latty and perfect fitting. 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


Prices the lowest in the 
city; alse covert cloth 
reviers and top coais. 
PRICE _— 10 CENTS. 
INTERLEAVED 20 CENTS, 


Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refund d. 





Dont’t Forget Our Location. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK,.. . 


| MANUFACIURERS, WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS. 


We are in the Wholesale District. 
One Minute Walk from Washington Street. 


‘CASTLE FARM HERD 


JERSEYS. 


| Several fine bred animals for dispos: 

sal at re: . 
able prices. Bull calf for sale. apudecien Ean 
| Straight and handsome. Sire, Mint 23,600; dam’ 
Chroma ist, of Hood Farm, 113,070. Also a 


G7 AND 69 SUMMER STREET, 








The Figure-head of the “Consti- | 


tution.” 

In 1834 Captain Elliot, who had 
been second in the command at Lake 
Erie under Oliver Perry, excited a 
violent political and partisan demon- 
stration by decorating, at the Boston 
Navy-yard, the bow of the Constitu- 
tion with a figure-head of President 
Jackson. One stormy night his Excel- 
lency was decapitated as neatly and 
deftiy as if the best tools had with 
patient labor enlisted the brightest sun- 
shine in the desecration. Marines and 
blue jackets were held under dark sus- 
picion, and the country seethed in a fer- 
ment of Keen contention. 
offered, but in vain, and for years the 
secret was well kept. It 
seaman named Dewey was the culprit, 
not for any political motive, but because 
of a cherished antipathy to the full 
length image of a land-lubber at the 


Rewards were 


is now said a 


However, anotber 
to the trunk with 


grimly at the stern. 
head was secured 


custom stale the unshaken 
with which Old Hickory defied the 
breezes and the brine. — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


| 

| Heifer Calf of solid color and fine shz sire 
| Boz of Brondale 35996; dam. Catherine of 
Brondale 103,594. JOHN H. MOORE, Supt., 
} 


Charles River Village, Mass. 


WAGON 
SCALES 


for less money than 


yy hee been offered. 
HERMES S. HEYWOOD, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 


Jones of Binghamton, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGI A, 21 Milk Street, Boston, Maas. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, Estimates furnished on merchandise of every 
* | description. Telephone, 3053 Boston. 


Toothache, Asthma, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING. mie 
‘Apple Orchard. Wantedasms 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one | piace, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav- 
to twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after | Oe such to sell should consult J. A. WILLEY, 
reading this advertisement need any one SUF- | 178 DEVONSHIRE S8T., Boston. 

For a term of years. Cider 


FER WLTH PAIN. 
To Lease. and Vinegar Works, 18 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
miles from Boston, near other large markets 


ivery Pain, Sprains. Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
House of 7 rooms (built 5 years) and stable room. 
$1000 to $1200 easily made yearly. The entire 





Something 
entirely 
new. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
Swelling of the Joints, 
Lumbago, Inflammation, 








bow while three fine sailors were com-'! 
pelled, with inadequate busts to smile | 


copper bolts so tremendous that for) 
many years age could not wither it nor| 
fortitude | 


the First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY ‘ ) 

a , plant in first class condition. Stock and ma- 
That instantly stops the most excruciating | chinery for sale. J. A. WILLEY, 
pains, allays inflammation, and cures Congest- 178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosTON 
ions whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels | 
or other glands or organs, by one application. - - 

WHEN Usrp [NTERNALLY—A half toa tea-| ‘The mission of Hood’s Sursaparilla is to cure 
spoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a di late iin 
few minutes cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour | “!sease, and thousands of testimonials prov 
Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleepless- | it fulfills its mission well. 
ness, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, | 
Colic, Flatulency and all internal pains. BALDWIN APPLES. 

| 


A large consumer wants to buy two carloads 
| of high grade fruit. Address “F. M. C.,” care 
| of Massachusetts Ploughman. 








Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
RADWAY & CO., NEW YORK. 
«*« BE SURE TO GET RADWAY’S. 
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= From 


Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States 





<* 
~ U 


the Aboriginal Times to ‘and including) the World's Fair ———aoy 


ects tae 





YOU want to know the history 

IF: your country in the early 
days of its scttlement you can 
find out al! about it in Rid 
path’s History. 








Springer garment is sure to be pleased with it. 


ran eoee 


~~ 
vy 


YOU are interested in the thrill- IF you area lover of your 

ing events that attended the Rew ACT country, and want to a 

olutionary War, and wanttoknow its History from the earli- 
eetnetianeneal = 


est times to the present day you can find 
all about the causes of that great it all in Ridpath Asan cdusssional book 
uprising, get Ridpath’s History. 


for the children it is unsurpassed. 
z PRPS ESS TEI Een 


Sit 3 


e 
x 


No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


THE BEST 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 3800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound in an 
attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 


EVER ISSUED. 


BOOK 
BINDING 
INFORMATION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 


Price, including One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, $3.75. 
THIS DUES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 


Official Org 


LINL 


JO iN 


178 DEVON 


$2.00 per a 
rr li a 
cents 


No paper dal 


rrespondence 
the results o 
Letters should 
name, in full, 
the writer may 


Tar PLOoUGUM 
vertisers. Its 
most active an¢ 
munity. 

Rate 


12 1-2 cents} 
6 1-4 cents f 


AGR 


REFERRIN¢ 
William All 
ber Scribnet 
of this gene 
man first, ar 
ward. In hii 
talents. He 
tious and crat 
tor of 
sourceful, an 


industi 


with patie nee 
business as c 
henceforth, u 
farmers’ suc: 
rate with tl 
brains he use 
fertile acres | 


IN some st 
next year’s 
crop depends 
covering of 
says a cor 
Gardening 
canes by har 
laceration) to 
does away W 
ashort log ho 
and strips ad 
along the row 
the low be lars 
weight may 
rocks can be 
the canes ar 
covered 


wit! 


the rolle 


A | 


Our illusti 
handsome hi 
drangeas at 

Hon. O. B. H 
These 


ornamentatio 


shrubs 


ings, and, wit 
satisfactory 1 
method of cul 
ting back ever 
the 
stocky and ce 


new grow 
natural for the 
to the Worcest 
of this cut. 


Rhode Is! 


The governi 
Roads is doing 
a half-mile of 
Island College 
nary plowing 
commenced an 
paiterns 
splendid ob) 


best 


making is 

interest wool 
college and thi 
The 


spontaneously 


school 


in various part 
warm discussi 
and at one or t 
that the 


the need of in 


farm 


schools. 
Several Gra 
open to the 
practical imp 
and the peopl 
considered. 





